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WASHINGTON — Al 
irmy is sticking to its\ 
y of 7,700,000 men, it 
ced to adopt rigid i wer 
opnomies because of the tu:ture of 
draft boards to supply men on 
Bhedule, Secretary of War Stimson 
d this week at his press confer- 
ince. 
‘Because of the shortage, men have 
en drawn from desirable but less 
sential activities to meet more 
ssing and immediate needs, Mr. 
imson explained. In this category 
’re the recent slashing of the ASTP, 
the transfer of over 30,000 men who 
d been assigned to receive air 
ew training back to ground 
srces or ASF duties, and the an- 
puncement that physically fit men 
ho have been stationed more than 
year at permanent installations in 
ihe United States will be trans- 
rred to units headed for overseas. 
© The Army also announced last 
eek that it is seeking civilians to 
place Army personnel engaged in 
e schooling of illiterates. 
'The “immediate needs,” according 
> Mr. Stimson, are for men to fill 
units and to act as _ replace- 
ents. , However, he said that some 
rtailments had been made possi- 
because our losses were less 
@han expected. Because of light 
osses, for instance, the Air Forces 
re able to shift some of their 
en back to the ground forces. 
' The War Secretary also pointed 
t that we have assumed an “in- 
ased load” since we set our 
@riginal goal of an Army of 7,700,000 
“men, but he added it is not con- 
plated that the Army will be 
ieceesed beyond that size. 
' Among measures being used by 
Whe Army to conserve manpower, 
rding to Mr. Simpson, are the 
igning of men not qualified for 
rseas duties and men returned 
m overseas to posts in the U. S. 
that physically fit men can be 
gent abroad, the reduction of ac- 
tivities in the U. S., and the sub- 
Btitution of civilians for soldiers 
"where practical. 
One-third of the Army was over- 
Seas on January 1, he said, and 
“there will be twice that many by 
Tthe end of 1944. One-third of the 
"Army is in the Air Forces and the 
MWemainder is divided between the 
Bround forces and the ASF. 
Meanwhile, the Army and Navy 
backed a proposal in Congress to 
“force 4-F’s into war-essential jobs, 
t opposed drafting them and put- 
‘ting them into work battalions to 
‘accomplish the purpose. “We already 
have plenty of men for limited serv- 
fee.” Undersecretary of War Pat- 
ferson told a House Military Affairs 
mecommittee. 


‘A-Negro 93rd Infantry 


Division in South Pacific 


WASHINGTON — The all-Negro 
8rd Infantry Division, commanded 
y Brig. Gen. Raymond G. Lehman, 
is overseas and stationed in the 
Bouth Pacific area where it is under- 
Going further training, Secretary of 

ar Stimson announced this week. 
~ Mr. Stimson also said that one 
battalion of the Negro 24th Infantry 
"Regiment has seen action in the 
Empress Augusta Bay region of 
Bougainville, 
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AAF Destroyed 11,042 
Enemy Planes In 1943 


WASHINGTON—The United States 
Army Air Forces, blasting a relent- 
less Allied path toward Tokio and 
Berlin, destroyed 9,463 enemy air- 
crafe in aerial combat and 1,579 
craft in aerial combat in 1943, the 
War Department announced this 
week, In the same twelve months, 
2,809 AAF planes were destroyed 
in aerial combat and 76 on the 
ground, 

Taking the offensive against the 
enemy with increasing fury in the 
four quarters of the globe, the AAF 
in the last 6 months of 1943 exacted 


Bill for ‘Fight Pay’ 


Presented to House 


WASHINGTON—According to an 
editorial in the Washington Daily 
News several Congressmen have sec- 
onded Ernie Pyle’s suggestion that 
the services of men in the front lines 
be recognized by extra “fight pay.” A 
bill calling for fight pay has been in- 
troduced by Rep. Weiss of Pennsyl- 
vania and the House Military Affairs 
Committee has promised it “sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 

“So far,” says the News, “So good. 
But when do we get action? Soldiers 
ducking bullets at Cassino and on 
the Anzio beachhead probably aren’t 
thinking of extra pay, or even reg- 
ular pay, and no doubt would be only 
too happy to surrender all pay if 
they could just swap jobs a few days 
with men who are back of the lines 
out of range and sound of enemy fire. 
But we'd bet that if those fellows 
ever found time to hold a caucus on 
this issue, in a foxhole while munch- 
ing their K-rations, they would be 
hard put to understand Washington's 
deliberative processes.” 





Reserving Jobs 


WASHINGTON—One to 
the problem of finding jobs for re- 
turning servicemen is being offered 
. a bill this week approved by 
e House Civil Service Committee 
Which would give veterans prefer- 
@nce in filling Federal jobs and re- 
“Serve some Federal jobs exclusively 

r veterans. 

The bill has the approval of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the Civil Service 
Commission, the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Disabled American Veterans It is 

? ®xpected that it will meet little op- 
sition, 

The bill (H.R. 4115), besides put- 
ang into law the Civil Service rules 


answer 
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House Group Okays Bill 


for Vet 


which give disabled veterans 10 ex- 
tra points, 5 ex- 
tra points on their civil service ex- 
aminations, that as 
long as there are veterans available, 
examinations for positions of guard, 
elevator 
custodian shall 
The President 
other Federal 
veterans, but 
after the war. 

Veterans’ families are now entitled 
to preference under the bill. In ad- 
dition, there are provisions for pro- 
tecting veterans from being dis- 
charged or reduced in pay. 


and other veterans 


also provides 


operator, and 
them. 
aside 

for 
five years 


messenger 
be limited to 
may also set 
jobs exclusively 

only until 





a toll of enemy planes almost twice 
as large as in the first half of last 
year. In the second half of 1943, 
with the force of its blows against 
the Axis f[ncreased many times over, 
AAF plane losses in aerial combat 
and on the ground increased about 
80 per cent over the preceding six 
months. 

This 38 to 1 victory of plane 
against plane was won by the AAF 
while performing a diversity of mis- 
sions, ranging from strategic bom- 
bardment of German industrial in- 
stallations on the continent of 
Europe to air battles in the South 
Pacific. 

It was won by the heavy bombers 
of the Eighth Air Force, based in 
England, for which the destruction 
of intercepting enemy aircraft is 
only coincident to the main job of 
putting the bombs on the German 
targets and destroying the German 
means to wage war. 

It was achieved 
employment of the air forces in the 
Mediterranean, in which even the 
big bombers were used directly 
against the Nazi troops on the bat- 
tlefield of Salerno and helped to 
save the day there and gain a foot- 
hold on the European continent. 

It was compiled in the Southwest 
Pacific, to carve Allied air bases 
steadily deeper into the perimeter 
of Jananese defenses: in the South 
Pacific, to secure the Solomons: in 
the Aleutians, to sweep the Jap 
from Kiska and Attu; in China and 
Burma and India, at the end of a 
10,000-mile American supply line. 

The AAF exercises extreme cau- 
tion in preparing its claims against 
enemy aircraft. In case of doubt it 
favors the enemy by including 

(See AIR War, Page 16) 
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Army Casualties Number 
130,819 Thru March 15 


WASHINGTON—Total 
ualtities through March 15 num- 
bered 130,819, Secretary of War 
Stimson announced at his press con- 
ference this week. Of this number 
22,570 are killed, 53,124 wounded, 
27,183 missing and 27,742 are pris- 
oners. 

Of the wounded, 27, 
returned to duty, wk 
prisoners have been 
enemy to have 
mostly In Japanese 


Army cas- 





Copies of the Arn., 
are made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 





Battle for 


WASHINGTON — The 
Rome through Cassino 
blocked and according to reports 
from the front lines the attempts 
to open it have virtually ceased. 

While no official statement 
been released from Allied 
quarters it is tacitly admitted and 
the facts are borne out in other 
reports that the attack on Cassino 
has fallen flat, 

After the concentrated 
artillery attack on the embattled 
city an ll-day assault by infantry 
units failed to dislodge the defend- 
ers. The ground activity was then 
largely called of. Gurkas, who held 
the foremost Allied position on 
Monastery Hill, were withdrawn. 

Other than the announcement 
that an artillery bombardment 
still being thrown at the 
positions no news of other activities 
have been released for some days. 

Frank Comment 

Stars and Stripes and the Cana- 
dian soldiers’ Maple Leaf were the 
first to make an _ unofficial, frank 
comment on the situation. Stars and 
Stripes said: 

“The Germans 
ling the central 


road _ to 
is still 


has 
head- 


air and 


is 
Cassino 


still stand strad- 
road to Rome, but 
they live on borrowed time. The 
Allies have learned many lessons 
in the battle for Cassino, lessons 
which will count wherever Germans 
are fought. The British and Ameri- 
cans who invade Europe from the 
west will profit. When Allied 
soldiers start again on the road to 
Rome their way will have been 
made easier by the hard-earned 
knowledge gained in the fighting 
at Cassino.” 

Maple Leaf was even more frank 
in saying: “The Allies have been 
beaten at Cassino, but there is no 
reason to believe that theirs is a 
final failure. The next time the 
forces who know they are fighting 
for freedom, hit Cassino, it will stay 
hit.” 

With the Cassino situation at a 
stalemate, action on the Anzio 
beachheads has been limited to small 
patrol operations. American bomb- 
ers have attacked Fiume, important 
Italian port in the north of the 
Adriatic, and other rail targets and 


WASP Army Status 
Approved by House 


WASHINGTON—Military status for 
the women’s Airforce Service Pilots 
(Wasps) was approved by the House 
Military Affairs Committee after Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, testified they are good fliers 
and that he plans to send all the 
male pilots to fight. 

The Wasps, now numbering 534 
civilian women, ferry Army planes, 
make weather flights, tow aerial tar- 
gets, and do other non-combat flying. 

Under the approved bill women 
pilots and aviation cadets would be 
appointed in the Army Air Forces on 
the same level with men performing 
the same duties. 








Germans Hold Fast; 
Allies Withdraw In 


Cassino 


bridges near Venice and north of 
Rome. 

The Russians continue their prog- 
ress in the Ukraine area. On Wed- 
nesday they crossed the Prut to at- 
tack Cernauti, a rail and highway 
center, often referred to as “the 
gateway to the Balkans.” Reaching 
Kolomiya, the Red forces were only 
17 miles from the Tatar Pass lead- 
ing through the Carpathians into 
Hungary. Other Russian columns 
in the South have captured Nikola- 
yev and are centering on the Odessa 
area, where 16 to 18 German divi- 
sions are in a perilous situation. 
Rumors suggest another approach 

Russia by Finland regarding 

(See WAR, Page 16) 


How’re You Doin’ 
On Your Tax, Joe? 


WASHINGTON — April 
deadline for filing those blamed in- 
come tax estimates. Most GI’s are- 
n't going to have to worry about it, 
but if you belong in the categories 
listed below, you'd better get busy. 
Naturally, men out of the country 
don't have to make out a return. 

If you’re married and get more 
than $3,500 a year. 

If you're single and are paid more 
than $2,700 a year. 

If you've an income of more than 
$100, not subject to withholding tax- 
es, and which added to your other 
income nets you more than $500 if 
you're single; $1200 if you're mar- 
ried; or $624 if you’re married and 
not ving with her. 


to 





15 is the 


Gifts Got There, 


Stimson Shows 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of War 
Stimson this week scotched rumors 
that great numbers of Christmas 
packages addressed to soldiers in 
the Italian and North African 
theaters were never delivered. 

Announcing that more than 20 
million Christmas packages were de- 
livered to soldiers outside the United 
States, Mr. Stimson told reporters 
at his press conference that the 
War Department has received “no 
reports of non-delivery of mail in 
any theater” except for a few iso- 
lated, individual complaints caused 
by misaddressing. 

Within one 60-day period, 46,844,970 
pieces of mail of all types, including 
V-mail, air mail and packages were 
delivered in the Italian and North 
African theaters, he said. In the 
same period, 37,950,395 pieces were 
delivered in the South and South- 
west Pacific areas. 

Christmas packages delivered in 
the various theaters totaled 3,284,- 
955 in Italy, 5,417,325 in North 
Africa, and 3,357,030 in the South 
and Southwest Pacific. The War 
Secretary cited the great number 
of packages delivered as proof that 
there was no large-scale non-deliv- 
ery of gifts. 





Overseas 


WASHINGTON—Warrant officers 
and enlisted men in non-combat as- 
signments overseas who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding qualifications 
but who cannot be released for 
Officer Candidate Schools because 
of the importance of their work may 
now be appointed second lieuten- 
ants in the Army of the United 
States directly by their theater 








eommanders, the War Department 
announced this week. 

Overseas theater commanders had 
previously been authorized to ap- 
point officers from the ranks for 
combat leadership. Appointment of 
officers from non-combat categories, 
however, was subject to War De- 
partment clearance 

In selecting the individuals under 
the new authorization, particular 
consideration is to be given to the 


demonstrated leadership and ability 





Commanders May 


Appoint Non-Combat Officers 


of the men and 


value 


their prospective 
the service in future as- 
signments and in higher grade, In 
general, the appointments are to be 
limited to filling positions of a com- 
mand nature or those which require 
special 
skills. 

To be eligible for 
under the new 
viduals must 


to 


technical or professional 
appointment 
authorization, indi- 
have served overseas 
at least six months and must meet 
the standards prescribed for ad- 
mission to Officer Candidate 
Schools. The number of such ap- 
pointments will be limited to fill- 
ing vacancies in tables of organiza- 
tion and allotments and shall not 
exceed authorized quotas. Such 
overseas appointments will not be 
made for assignment to the Medical 
Department or the Chaplain Corps. 
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Carried by ATC 


Planes Evacuated 
173,527 in 1943 


WASHINGTON—More than 173,- 
000 sick and wounded patients of 
United States and Allied forces were 
evacuated by American military air- 
craft throughout the world in 1943, 
the’-War Department announced this 
week. 

The total based on reports from 
the air surgeon, Maj. Gen. David N. 
W. Grant, to the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces, Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, is broken down as 
follows: 

Eleven air forces overseas..161,541 
Eleven Air Transport Com- 


mand wings overseas ....... 8,687 
AAF, Continental U. S........ 3,299 
MII lok ds alcatscatincshicnntiocsumions 173,527 


and wounded patients admitted to a 
medical service and therefore in- 
clude not only non-battle casualties, 
but also individuals who have been 
air-evacuated more than once, from 
one hospital to another. For this 
reason, these figures cannot be com- 
pared with totals appearing in battle 
casualty lists. 
Many to U. S&S. 

A total of 3,260 individuals was 
evacuated from theaters of opera- 
tion into the United States aboard 
Air Transport Command airplanes. 
The totals of patients evacuated in 
the major theaters of operation are 
as follows: New Guinea, 70,808; Solo- 
mon Islands, 24,767, and Tunisia, 
Sicily and Italy, 58,479. 

In the Mediterranean area, where 
evacuated patients were flown a 
total of 16,491,266 miles and 131,762 
hours, the average flight was 282 
miles and the average flying time 
2.2 hours. The customary evacua- 
tion route from Guadalcanal in the 
Solomon Islands was more than 
1,000 miles and the flying time 
ranged from 4% to 714 hours. Evac- 
uation in New Guinea involved 
shorter hops in the majority of 





cases, the exception being the 700- 
mile flight to Australia. ‘ 

Medical Air Evacuation Transport 
squadrons, consisting of flight sur- 
geons, flight nurses and enlisted 
men trained at the AAF School of 
Air Evacuation, Bowman Field, Ky., 
are now on duty in all parts of the 
world. Twenty-five MAET squadrons 
have been activated since December, 
1942. 

Explaining that a medical study 
of the types of patients evacuated, 
reactions noted, and causes of 
death in flight has been projected 
by the School of Air Evacuation, 
General Grant said: 

“Until this study is available, the 
story of air evacuation from the 
standpoint of medical risk is best 
told by the number of deaths dur- 
ing flight. The total reported in 
1943 was 11. This is a rate of .006 
per cent, or 6 per 100,000 patient 
trips. 

“On the basis of the AAF’s first 
full year of experience in the air 
evacuation of war casualties, we can 
conclude that this is the best 
method of choice for the quick, safe, 
and comfortable transportation of 
virtually all types of sick and 
wounded patients. Air evacuation in 
troop and cargo carriers has solved 
the logistical problem of casualty 
evacuation without any addition of 
vehicular equipment to Medical 
Corps units, and has contributed 
considerably to the tactical success 
of every major land offensive in- 
volving American forces. It has re- 
duced the need for hospitalization in 
forward areas. Its swift and com- 
fortable delivery of the patient to 
a hospital equipped for definitive 
medical care places air evacuation 
in a group with the sulfa drugs and 
blood plasma as one of the three 
greatest life-saving measures of 
modern military medicine.” 





His Audience Used to Run 
Out on His Movie Shows 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—When 
200 of your audiences, ranging in size 
from 150 to 3,500 persons, run—not 
walk—from the show, it’s not that 
the movie's bad, it’s a Nazi air raid. 

Ask Sgt. Leo Karelitz, 28year-old 
former New York City magician just 
returned here after 23 months over- 
seas as a Signal Corps and special 
service film projectionist. He knows, 
for they were his audiences and he 
was running right along with them. 

Sergeant Karelitz landed in North 
Africa Nov. 10, 1942, three days after 


the invasion started. Several weeks 
later, he was showing films in out- 
door GI theatres hastily improvised 











near Casablanca, Oran and Algiers. 

“We experienced more than 200 
air raids in our various theaters be- 
fore the Allies finally cleared the 
skies of Nazi planes, but we never 
lost a man—or an audience,” he 
boasts. 

“As soon as the air raid sounded, 
my audiences—which numbered from 
150 to 3,500, mostly soldiers—would 
distintegrate and head for the near- 
est available cover. When the all- 
clear sounded, they would all come 
trooping back to see the rest of the 
show, no matter how late it was. 

“During the early part of the 
North African campaign,” he _ re- 
called, “the raids were so frequent 
that the men organized a pool with 
the proceeds going to the soldier 
who guessed most accurately which 
part of the picture would be inter- 
rupted by the raid.” 


THE SAFETY EDUCATION Divi- 
sion of the Air Force Accident Pre- 
vention Service uses posters, book- 
lets, manuals cartoons, contests, ex- 
hibits, radio broadcasts and movie 
films to get its message across, 
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MEMORIAL to Al. B. Carrol, first man in his infantry battalion 


to lose his life on Bougainville Island in this chapel in the Bou- 


gainville forest. 
sion. 


Carrol's outfit is part of the American Divi- 





Mrs. Somervell 


Chairman 


Personal Affairs Committee 


WASHINGTON — Mrs. Brehon 
Somervell, wife of the Command- 
ing General of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, has been designated to 
serve as Chairman of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the recently 
established Personal Affairs Divi- 
sion, it was announced this week by 
the War Department, 


The Advisory Committee includes 
the wives of other high-ranking 
Army Officials who will work with 
Mrs. Somervell to establish women’s 
volunteer committees at Army posts, 
camps and stations to aid service- 
men and their dependents in solving 
personal problems. The province of 
the women volunteers is primarily 
informational, and they will cooper- 
ate with the Red Cross and similar 
organizations. Volunteer women’s 
activties will include visiting homes 
of military personnel, arranging for 
medical care and hospitalization, es- 
tablishing day nurseries, and provid- 
ing clerical assistance. 

Other members of the Committee 
are: 

Mrs, Robert P. Patterson, wife of the 
Under Secretary of War. . 

Mrs, George C, Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


wife of the 


wife of 





Airborne Troops Soon in 
Europe, Churchill Says 


LONDON—“Soon you will have an 
opportunity of landing on the soil 
of Nazi-occupied Europe,” Prime 
Minister Churchill told American 
air-borne troops at their training- 
ground in the English countryside 
this week. 

With Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Lt. Gen. Omar D. Bradley, senior 
commander of American’ ground 
forces in the United Kingdom, and 
Maj, Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, com- 
mander of the U. S. Ninth Air Force, 
Mr. Churchill saw hundreds of the 
skytroops leaping from planes to 
fields a few hundred yards from the 
reviewing stands. 

“You have a great part to play,” 
he told the troops. “You are the 
most modern expression of war. I 
thank God you are here and from 
the bottom of my heart I wish you 
all good fortune and success.” 





Map in Pants Pocket 
Saved Him from Wound 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY 
—A map of Italy in his hip pocket 
saved “T /Sgt. David H. Haliburton 
of Ballinger, Tex., 36th Division in- 
fantryman, from serious injury 
when a Nazi bullet struck the seat 
of his pants. 

Shrapnel was whistling in all di- 
rections when the sergeant felt a 
thud against his pocket. The next 
morning as he reached in his pocket 
for the map, he discovered the bul- 
let. It had spent itself in the sheets 
of the folded map with only a frag- 
ment penetrating the last sheet, 
scratching his skin. He has the bul- 
let for a souvenir. 





THE OUTPUT per employee in 
plane manufacture in United States 
gained almost 60 per cent in 1943. 
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the Supreme Commander, Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

Mrs. H. H, Arnold, wife of the Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces. 


Mrs, Jacob L. Devers, wife of the 
Deputy Commander, Allied Forces, 
Mediterranean Area. 

Mrs. Lesley J. McNair, wife of the 
Commanding General, Army Ground 
Forces. 

Mrs. Mark Clark, wife of the Com- 


manding General, Fifth Army. 

Mrs. George Patton. wife of Lieuten- 
ant General George Patton. 

Mrs. Virgin J, Peterson. wife of The 
Inspector General, United States Army. 

Mrs. Lorenzo D. Gasser, wife of Ma- 
jor, General Gasser. 

Mrs. William Smedberg, formerly 
Chairman of the Woman's Committee of 
Army Relief. 

Mrs, Richard Bissell, Director of Vol- 
unteer Services, American Red Cross. 

Mrs, Archibald MacLeish, Diregtor of 
Camps and Hospitals, American Red 
Cross. 

Mrs. Miller G. White, wife of Major 
General White, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, War. Department General Staff. 

Mrs, Ray Porter, wife of Major 
General Porter, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3. War Department General Staff. 

Mrs, Russell L. Maxwell, wife of 
Major General Maxwell Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, War Department General 
Staff. 

Mrs. Clayton Bissell, wife of Major 
General Bissell, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2. War Department General Staff. 

Mrs. Thomas T. Handy, wife of Ma 
jor General Handy. Assistant Chief of 
Staff. Operations, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, 

Mrs. Alexander D. Surles, wife of 
Major General Surles. Director, War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. 


Mrs. William Bryden, wife of Major 
General Bryden, member of the War 
Separations Board, Office of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mrs. John.H. Hilldring wife of Ma- 
jor General Hilldring, Chief Civil Af- 
fairs Division, Office of the Chief of 
Staff. 

Mrs, Howard C. Davidson, wife of 
Major General Davidson, Commanding 
General, Tenth Air Force, India. 


Mrs, Stephen G. Henry, wife of Brig- 
adier General Henry, in the Office of 
Chief of Staff, War Department Gener- 
al Staff. 

Mrs. Raymond E. Lee, wife of Briga- 
dier General Lee, member of the War 
Department General Staff. 

Mrs. Raymond F. Fowler. wife of 
Brigadier General Fowler, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mrs. William F, wife 
Brigadier General Tompkins, War 
partment Special Staff. 

Mrs, Charles B. Bubb. National Rep- 
resentative actin for the Army, un- 
der the Office of Domestic Operations, 
American Red Cross. 

A four-day indoctrination course 
on the newly established program, 
under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor, Colonel Munson, was concluded 
in Washington, this week. The 
meetings were attended by repre- 
sentatives of the nine Service Com- 
mands, the Military District of 
Washington, and the offices of the 
Chiefs of technical services in Wash- 
ington. 


of 


De- 


Tompkins, 








Will 


Army Day 
Be Celebrated 
On April 6th 


WASHINGTON—President Roose, 
velt has proclaimed April 6 as A 
Day in honor of “the valiant 80k 
diers,” who have been welded by 
the fire of battle into “a mighty 
army of liberation.” 

The President reminded citizen 
of the coming invasion of Europe 
by calling their attention to the fact 
that they must face in the coming 
year “a burning test of their cour. 
age, their resourcefulness and thelr 
physical prowess.” 

The text of his proclamation wag 
as follows: 

“Whereas America’s valiant go) 
diers have been welded by the fire 
of battle into a mighty army of lib 
eration; and 

“Whereas the men and women of 
the American Army, of different 
races and creeds but one in thelg 
love of freedom and their devotion 
to the goals for which the United 
Nations are striving, must face dur. 
ing the coming year a burning test 
of their courage, their resourcefy). 
ness and their physical prowess; and 

“Whereas the Congress, by Sen. 
ate concurrent resolution 5, Seven. 
ty-fifth Congress, agreed to by the 

ouse of Representatives March 16, 
1937, has recognized April 6 of each 
year as Army Day and has re 
quested that the President issue a 
proclamation annually with respect 
to that day: 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby pro- 
claim Thursday, April 6, 1944, as 
Army Day, and do invite the gov- 
ernors of the various States to issue 
proclamations calling for the ap 
propriate observance of that day. 

“And I urge the civilians of the 
Nation to reconsecrate themselves 
on that day to the task of pro 
ducing in fullest measure and with 
the - greatest possible speed the 
weapons and ammunition and the 
materials and supplies required to 
equip our Army and to sustain it 
until final victory. 

“In witness whereof, I have here 
unto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of Ameri- 
can to be affixed. 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
ASF Directors 


Discuss Training 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Re 
visions of military training doctrine 
to improve soldier training out- 
moded by changes in warfare were 
discussed at a conference of Army 
Service Forces directors of train- 
ing at Fort Monmouth. 

The conference, called by Lt. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, ASF, command- 
ing general, was presided over by 
Brig, Gen. Walter L. Weible, director 


of military training, headquarters, 
ASF. 
Considerations at the three-day 


meeting stressed the mission of the 
Military Training Division, ASF, to 
supervise the military training of 
all elements of Army Service Forces 


so as to provide soldiers trained 
to perfection. 
Topics discussed included: Dis 


tribution and utilization of visual 
aids to training, service schools and 
replacement pools, basic training, 
rotation of personnel, pre-induction 
training, the preparation of units 
from activation to movement over- 
seas, and the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

Directors of training for the nine 
Service Commands and_ technical 
services, representatives of the Mill- 
tary Training Division, ASF, War 
Department General Staff, Army Air 
Forces and Army Ground Forces, 
ASF staff divisions and other milk 
tary agencies attended. 
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lortable Pillboxes 


New German Weapons 


Give Yanks Tough Time 


WASHINGTON — Additional details 
{ the Germans’ new portable pill- 
poxes and the development of other 
weapons adding to the enormity of 
the task before Fifth Army ground 
forces in Italy were disclosed this 
week by the War Department. 
The innovations in Nazi defensive 
warfare were revealed in a report to 
ut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, command- 
ing general of Army Ground Forces, 
wy Lt. Col. Alfred K. DuMoulin, 
gsc, who has returned to the United 
states after a tour of observation 
with the 34th Infantry Division in 
Italy. 

Pillboxes Camouflaged 
‘The prefabricated, kettle-type 
pillbox is turned upside down, set 
gm two wheels and drawn by a trac- 
tor” he explained. “It is one of 
the most astonishing defenses the 
Germans have developed. It’s about 
fve feet wide, and almost six feet 
high, but only the six-inch concrete 
dome and machine gun snout are 
ysible; visible, that is, within 10 
yrds, because it’s generally well 
amouflaged and the gun fires a 
smokeless powder. A bellows cools 
the gun after it is fired. 
“A steel lid can be drawn over its 
prt.” he continued, “and when this 
js done, its eyes are a pair of peri- 
sopes jutting out the top. Only 
two men occupy it, and they are 
warmed by a small stove. Our men 
an destroy it with ‘Molotov cock- 
tails’ after outflanking it, but the 
hills are so studded with them that 
there always seems to be another 


oe behind the pillbox just 
smashed.” 
Colonel DuMoulin reported that 


the Germans are now using a new 
poduct of German ingenuity known 
as the “wooden shoe mine” exten- 
sively in Italy. Calling it “the worst 
arse of them all,” he said it Is de- 
tigned to defy our mine detectors, 


which register metal under the 
ground, by the use of plywood or 
plastic cases enclosing two tiny 


tacks, a spring and firing pin. 
Looks Innocent 
"It looks like an Innocent bar of 
wap.” he said, “but it has enough 
TNT in it to blow off a man’s foot 
when stepped on.” 
To shield his artillery, Colonel 
DuMoulin continued, the enemy con- 
structs shrapnel-proof covers of con- 
crete and steel. German soldiers 
consider themselves so well protect- 
ed in this manner that they build 
permanent bunks for themselves to 
we while awaiting our attacks. 
Illustrating how resourcefully the 
Nazis use the Italian terrain in 
their stubborn defense, he said they 
installed a 170 mm. gun in a tun- 
nel near Presenzano, moving it out 
on steel rails for firing and return- 
Ing it to cover after a barrage had 
been laid down. However, after two 
tights of shelling American forces, 
the gun was detected by an artil- 
ry observation plane which direct- 
# concentrated fire against it, put- 
ting it out of action. 
“The Germans are masters at dig- 
ting in,” he went on. “They bur- 
tow tunnels and make shelters of 
tavines. And when it comes to tac- 
ties or strategy, you can be sure 
they'll never do the same thing 
twice. Our doughbo¥s are glad when 
the Jerries mount an _ offensive— 
then they can see them.” 
Among newer weapons developed 
by the enemy is one similar to the 
American bazooka, called the “Faust- 
Pttrone” and “Revenge Weapon.” 
However, Colonel DuMoulin said 
one German prisoner told him no 
German soldiers would use it will- 
ingly after one had exploded on be- 
ing fired, shattering the user’s head 
ind ripping his body. 
German prisoners invariably said 


fire which matched that of the Fifth 
Army, the observer continued, Some 
who had served in Russia described 
our artillery as far more destructive 
than any encountered there. “It is 
interesting to note,” he added, “that 
our artillery fires more ammunition 
than our rifles, while the Germans 
must husband their ammunition. If 
one round will do a job, they fire 


one round. If one round will do a 
job for us, we fire six to make it 
better. 


“The Germans know everything 
there is to know about delaying ac- 
tion,” according to Colonel Du- 
Moulin. “At Cassino, they diverted 
streams to flood the flatlands. They 
booby-trapped every building. Every 
house bristled with machine guns, 
and every fortified area was sur- 
rounded with barbed wire. 

“I can best illustrate their stub- 
bornness,” he said, “by something 
done by the Hochunddeutschmeister 
—the 134th Infantry whose history 
goes back to its defense of Vienna 
against the Turks. They engaged 
elements of our 34th Division just 
before the Rapido River was crossed. 
They threw in every man—quarter- 
masters, bakers, teamsters and cooks. 
And then at Colleabatte, when an 
entire company was wiped out, the 
lone survivors—one officer and four 
non-cqms—counterattacked.” 


Discharged Vets. 
Eligible for Jobs 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah — Civ) 
Service positions as instructors in 
West Coast Army Schools for bakers 
and cooks are now available to dis- 
charged soldiers with mess sergeant 
experience, it was announced at the 
headquarters of Maj. Gen. David 
McCoach, Jr., commanding general 
of the Ninth Service Command. 

The base salary is $2,400 annually, 
the announcement declared. There 
are opportunities for advancement. 
Veterans interested may select their 
place of employment in any of the 
Army Service Forces military instal- 
lations located along the coast from 





Southern California to Fort Lewis, 
Wash, 
Applications setting forth experi- 


ence and qualifications 
sent to the School 
Cooks, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. Veterans with physical handi- 
caps are eligible. 


should be 
for Bakers and 





General Kilburn Heads 


llth Armored Division 

CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Brig. Gen. 
Charles S. Kilburn, colorful veteran 
of 24 years of Army service, has been 
named commanding general of the 
Eleventh Armored Division, suc- 
ceeding Maj. Gen. Edward H. Brooks, 
who recently left the Division to 
assume new duties, it was announced 
at Division Headquarters here. 

General Kilburn of Silver City. 
N. M., has headed Combat “A” of 
the Eleventh Armored since the Di- 
vision’s activation at Camp Polk, 
La., on August 15, 1942. He acted 
as Division chief for a two-month 
period late in 1942 and early in 1943 
when General Brooks was absent 
on an inspection of armored troops 
in North Africa. 


Likes Her Comfort 


WASHINGTON When Nazis 
showered two bombs apiece on the 
inhabitants of a West Country vil- 
lage in England, everyone turned 
out to fight the fires started by the 
incendiaries. That is, everyone but 
85-year-old Mrs. Collett. 

“Can't do anything to help,” she 
said when would-be rescuers rushed 








they had never encountered artillery 












in. “So might as well stay in bed 


WASHINGTON—The trustees 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States have met in Wash- 
ington to announce the réactivation 
of 


of 


the association after two years 


| of inactivity, 


During this time the affairs of the 
group have been administered by the 
board of trustees, composed of Col. 
Howard Emerso, Inact.-Res., of Bos- 


ton; Col. James E. McNary, Inact.- 
Res., of New York; Col. Wm. M. 
Mumm, Inact.-Res., of Columbus, 


Ohio, and Col. Wm. B, Tuttle, Inact.- 
Res., of San Antonio, Texas. 

Interest in the postwar plans for 
national defense indicated a need for 
a reactivation of the association 


which will function on a _ limited 
basis for the duration of the war 
period. Because so large a number 


of reserve officers are on active duty, 
no effort will be made at this time 
to bring about a reactivation of the 


departments and chapters’ under 
which the _ association functioned 
before the war. This will be de- 


ferred to a later date. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association 
transferred the administration of its 
affairs to a board of trustees in 
January, 1942, pursuant to resolu- 
tions passed by the eighteenth and 
nineteenth annual conventions of the 
association. The large number of 
reserves being called to active duty 
at that time made it apparent that 
there would be little need for asso- 
ciation activity for the duration of 
the war. The association anticipates 
an active participation in the post- 
war plans that undoubtedly will 
include compulsory military training, 
and in order to insure a strong and 
well-organized group, the decision 
was reached to reactivate. National 
headquarters will be maintained in 
Washington at 2449 39th Pl. N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. It is hoped 
that the association in its reacti- 
vated status will be of constructive 
benefit to those engaged in planning 
a permanent military organization. 

All officers of the Army of the 
United States are eligible for mem- 
bership in the association, which 
will welcome new members from the 
civilian officers, whether of Army 
of the United States, members of the 
Officers’ Reserve group or the Na- 
tional Guard. Membership in the as- 
sociation was approximately 37,000 
during the summer of 1939, before 
the threat of war called many re- 
serves to active duty. The recogni- 
tion of the need for a strong force 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION TRUSTEES 
Colonels Tuttle, Emerson, Mumm, McNary 


Reserve Officers’ Association 
Announces Its Reactivation 


of national defense.1s expected to 
bring about a renewed interest in 
the Reserve Officers’ Association 
with a consequent increase in its 
numerical strength, 


n 
WD Recognizes 
DAV as Veterans 
Claim Agent 

CINCINNATI—The War Depart- 


ment has just given official recogni- 
tion to the Disabled American Vet- 
erans as one of four organizations 
to whom discharged veterans can 
apply for information and aid in fil- 
ing claims for disability or other 
government benefits, Vivian dD. 
Corbly, national adjutant of the D. 
A.V., announced this week. 

The recognition is given in the 
Army’s new “Report of Separation,” 
a form that is presented every “dis- 
chargee,” containing information as 
to rank, home address, branch of 
service at discharge, selective serv- 
ice data, and other details. Copies 
of the report are sent to the Veterans 
Administration and various other 
agencies, 

The Report of Separation states: 

“You are advised not to employ a 
lawyer for the prosecution of vet- 
erans’ claims. The Red Cross, Amer- 
ican Legion, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are Officially recognized by the Vet- 
erans Administration for this pur- 
pose. These organizations have had 
long experience in this work and 
render this service at no cost to 











COMBINATION 
OFFER!... 





YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here’s the safest, most conveni- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3". Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
75c for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly, No C.O.D.'s, 


Special REDUCED 


PRICE if purchased ON Ly 





MEMO & ADDRESS BOOK included for 
only 25c extra. Send $! for all 3 items! 


in quantity through 
COMPANY FUNDS! 


fe 





BRANDT Mfg. Co., 54 W. 





21 St.,N.Y.C. <p 











THE ALLIED Works Council 
Australia has erected 
houses for American troops in that 
country which cover an area of 


In 
pre-fabricated 





and be comfortable.” 


14,500,000,000 square feet. 
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*% Many 
Standard U. 8. Army 
insignia ‘Key of 
Honor’’ in Sterling 
Silver and blue and 
white, hard enamel, 
Complete with chain, 


in gift $5.95 


case 
U. 8. ARMY ‘‘Key of 


with genuine 


Honor’ in 10K Solid : 
Yellow Gold. Com- relationship 
plete with chain, 

in gift 

aan $24.95 


"Only Those 


standard U. 





of transfer, 





- insignia Which 


Spe. 
Can Be Had at Same Price 





In ordering, 





prepaid to 





TO DETERMINE 
YOUR CORRECT 


RING SIZE: Cut a 
strip of paper about 
%-inch wide, at the 
point where the ends 
meet when drawn 
tightly around the 
finger on which it is in solid 


to be worn, Send this 


Sterling Silv 
atrip with your order. B 





Lo. @. 0. 2.8.8.8. 0.@.9.8.8.48 — 


Poot IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT 
America’s Most Honored Jewelry Item 


hey of Honor 


In Sterling Silver or 10K Gold 
% With U.S. Army Insignia 
% Most Branch Insignias 


Created in response to the demand of Army men 
for a quality piece of service jewelry to be worn by 
Mothers, Wives, Sweethearts and Sisters of Army men 


one of the foremost jewelry designers in the country, 
we pledge that this beautiful symbol will be sold only 
to service men or to those who can prove a direct 


Validity” is issued with every “Key of Honor," evidence 
of our desire to make this truly an emblem which— 


Offered in Sterling Silver OR 10K Yellow Gold with 


almost any special branch insignia, i.e., Signl Corps, 
Paratroops, etc. Also available with many regimental 
or battalion insignia. 


A (We suggest, however, that because of the possibility 


with standard insignia, or insignia of your branch of 
service. Ample space is provided on reverse side to 
engrave later, names or organizations, dates, etc.) 


Prices include 20% 


NEW “HONOR SERIES” SERVICE RINGS 


Here is a Service Ring which is really a fine 
piece of jewelry—a ring to be worn a lifetime 
as a badge of honor—in service or out of It. 
Very heavy 
tioned. Sides are deeply embossed with dignified 
eagle and shield design. Tops are hard enam- 
elled, in same choice of insignias as Key of 
Honor, as explained above. 


THE NEW ARMY 


Organization Insignia 


pride. Designed exclusively for Post, by 


to a man in srvice. A "Certificate of 


Who Share Have the Right to Wear.” 


S. ARMY insignia as shown, or with 


you order your "Key of Honor" either 


be sure to state your preference clearly. 


Federal Tax and shipment 


eny address in the United States. 


in weight, yet perfectly propor- 


In 10K Solid 
Yellow Gold 


-r $6.95 $33.15 














INSIGNIA EARRINGS 
To match her or or for sep- Piste 
Surg |f7 Bost Jewelers 
insignia as 4 Dept. AT-325 
Key of Hom | WS 427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
- tA “Where Every Promise Is Kept” 
per $4.95 
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Servicemen Make Strange Discoveries 


An unidentified American pilot has seen a mountain in Sikiang 
Province of western China which he believes is higher than the 
29,000 feet of Mount Everest in Tibet. The pilot, whose name has 
not been disclosed, was off his course when he saw the high peak 
towering 2,000 or 3,000 feet above his plane while his altimeter 
registered 31,000. 

The mountain, hemmed in by other high mountains, is in 
the “most frightening country for flying” the pilot had ever seen. 
Other airmen, who have flown into this region by mistake, have 
already noted a disparity of 2,000 to 10,000 feet between the 
altitudes listed on the incomplete maps and the actual mountain 
altitudes. 

“Usually they (the airmen) see these mountains in the worst 
air conditions when they are off their course and are concerned 
chiefly with the problem of getting home safely,” a senior officer 
explained. “We hope these reports can be confirmed. With a war 
on, there is not time to plan scientific expeditions. Meantime, I 
believe anything is possible.” 

Throughout the world American servicemen are making dis- 
coveries. It is doubtful whether any other soldier or sailor will 
make a discovery which will rank with the possibility of discovering 
the world’s highest mountain, but they are all making discoveries 
that will aid in developing a better post-war world. 

American servicemen, stationed in strange lands, are meeting 
new people and encountering odd customs. They are finding that 
the American standards of living are far superior to those of most 
of our allies and enemies. They are learning to better appreciate 
the industrial might and inventive genius of their home land. 

It isn’t one-sided, however, as the people in the lands visited 
by the Americans are getting a new slant on the business of living. 
The British have recovered from their initial amazement concerning 
a bathtub in every American home and have asked the OWI to 
provide lecture courses on the American domestic, political and 
economic life. 

Although the bulk of the American servicemen across the sea 
are anxious to get the war over so they can get back home, there 
are those who are anticipating a post-war career in another country. 
Regardless of whether American soldiers return home or stay in 
some foreign land, the lessons learned should prove invaluable to 
the post-war adjustment of “One World.” 


Homesteading for Soldiers 


“Homesteading for soldiers is out,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard reported in a recent radio broadcast. ‘There is little 
good, productive farmland left in the public domain for home- 
steading or acquisition by soldiers—as was possible after early 
wars in this country’s history,” he stated. 

“The exact program available to any man returning to the 
farm after the war has not been fully determined, but it is not 
being overlooked,” 

Granted Mr. Wickard’s statements are correct, why should 
that mean that homesteading is out? Good, productive farmland 
can be placed in the public domain by purchase, either by the 
federal or state governments. 

There are thousands of idle farms in every state. There have 
been shifts from the farms to war plants. We think some of these 
farms should be acquired and made available to the soldiers. 
Certainly the idea should not be dismissed as “out” by anyone. 

Throughout the history of this nation, soldiers returning from 
the wars have gone back to the farms. They have become the 
producers of this nation’s food, the stable, solid citizens of the 
rural communities. 

In fighting this war of indeterminable length the soldier- 
farmer has lost valuable years during which he could have been 
building a home, working and paying for his “40 acres.” With 
this handicap the man of the soil now carrying a rifle deserves 
the cooperation of the government in obtaining land. Homestead- 
ing for the soldiers should not be out, it should be encouraged. 
If the Department of Agriculture has tossed the possibility of 
homesteading out the window it should be devoting its time to 
developing a substitute program which will give the soldier- 
farmer an even break when the war ends. 


WAC Can Claim 





American Infantryman Is 
Greatest Hero of All 


More Recruits 














Many ‘F irsts’ 


FORT STEVENS, Ore—Youngest 
enlisted member of the Women’s 
Army Corps to serve overseas! 

General Ike Eisenhower's private 
telephone operator! 

First overseas WAC to return to 
the United States on furlough! 

Those are just a few of the dis- 
tinctions chalked up by Pvt. Mar- 
jorie Dorothy Olds of Dayton, Ohio, 
now stationed at Fort Stevens, Ore- 
gon, as a telephone operator in the 
Harbor Defenses of the Columbia 
River, since her enlistment 19 
months ago in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The 23-year-old woman served in 
the Mediterranean Theater of Opera- 
tions for several months and was a 
member of the initial WAC com- 
pany to serve outside of the con- 


dnental limits of the United States. | others to rise to his height.” 


‘see fe & 





| Thirty-sixth Infantry Division, 


WASHINGTON— Around Cassino, 
“where heroism is so commonplace 


‘it is difficult to get the men to make 


recommendations for gallantry in 
action,”"the American infantryman is 
the greatest hero of them all, said 


| Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur, who 


assistant of the 
and 
who has returned for convalescence 
at Walter Reed Hospital, said at a 
press conference this week. 

“I've often marvelled that the 
doughboy, the front-line soldier, is 
doing no grumbling,” General Wil- 
bur said. “Valorous and gallant him- 
self, he forgets his own heroism 
while admiring those around him— 
the medics, for instance, who never 
think of their own safety in their 
efforts to help the wounded. The in- 
fantryman’s example causes the 


was commander 





Guest Editorial 





(Following is the text of remarks 
by Gen. H. H. Arnold, Air Forces 
commander, at the premiere show- 
ing in Washington of the new Air 
Forces film, “Memphis Belle.” This 
film was photographed and pro- 
duced by camera crews of the 
HDighth Air Force, operating over 
Europe from bases in England, 


and is being distributed by Para- 
mount Pictures, for the Office of 
War Information through the War 
Activities Committee of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry.) 


You are about to see, over the 
shoulders of the crew of one of our 
heavy bombers, what the air war in 
Europe is like for the people fight- 
ing it. The men and their actions 
will speak for themselves; but be- 
fore you look at the actual scenes of 
this new kind of warfare, I would 
like to tell you something about its 
plan and purpose. The crew of the 
Memphis Belle is one of thousands 
of crews; the flight you will watch 
is one of thousands of flights. Taken 
altogether, the picture they make 
up is so enormous and complex that 
it is not always easy to grasp the 
part of the individual crew or the 
single flight in the genera) plan. 
This plan is simply to destroy Ger- 
many’s ability to make war. 

The Memphis Belle and the thous- 
ands of other heavy bombers are 
instruments for putting this plan in- 
to effect. Each mission is a step to- 
wards its accomplishment. It is a 
big job and we must do it in a big 
way. The missions we send out are 
not to be confused with what used 
to be called air raids. A raid was 
a hit-and-run affair peculiar to the 
early days of air warfare. With the 
planes and equipment then in use 
the only practicable technique was 
quick—really, sneak—blows with the 
hope of a few lucky hits. We don’t 
do it that way any more. A great 
mission of today is a planned battle. 
We try to take the enemy by sur- 
prise, to go by a route he doesn’t 
expect, to feint him out of position, 
and, if possible, to make him uncover 
the point where we mean to slug 
him. This is simply, a matter of 
tactics. The strategic point is that 
we have pre-determined objectives 
and enemy action has never yet 
been able to force us to turn back 
without hitting our objective. We 
go where we have reason to believe 
we can do the most, at any given 
moment, to carry out our general 


Air Attacks Are Invasion 
Not Just a Preliminary 





Stripes Not Stars 


CAMP PICKETT, Va. — Neat 
idea for rating movies reviewed 
by the Camp Pickett News, GI 
newspaper, when they show here 
was adopted by Sgt. Lenard Kauf- 
man when he took over the critic’s 
assignment recently. Instead of 
the usual one, two, three, or four 
stars, Kaufman awards pix one, 
two, three, or four chevrons. Idea, 
he explains, is to bring ratings 
closer to men. “Helluva lot more 
non-coms in the Army,” he says, 
“than generals.” 








plan, and we are prepared to fight 
our way there. 

In the film you will see what this 
means. Of course, not every plane 
on every mission is going to have 


quite such a rugged time. On the 
other hand, there are planes on al- 
most every mission making a one- 
way trip. We have been getting 
great results from what is, statis- 
tically, a very economical expendi- 
ture of lives and equipment; but we 
don’t get them free. The price of 
victory is what is always was, tue 
lives of brave men. The men in the 
planes that don’t come back are the 
ones who buy it for us and tne ones 
who pay for it. 

You will understand, then, that 
our missions are by no means mere- 
ly ‘preliminaries’ to invasion, They 
are invasion. No one who has ever 
watched one of these great expedi- 
tions start against Germany will 
doubt it. The imagination can hard- 
ly grasp that skyful of planes, 
twenty miles across the front, a 
hundred miles deep; formation after 
formation of our heavy bombers, 
under the swarming cover of our 
fighter escort. We are invading, and 
not at some remote beachhead. We 
are hitting the enemy where he 
lives. He knows that if he cannot 
stop us he is licked. 


‘Here is the crux of our air strat- 
egy, and here we have been able to 
face the enemy squarely with a 
desperate dilemma. The only way he 
can fight back against these air at- 
tacks is by putting up strong forees 
of fighter planes. He has no fighter 
planes to spare. He knows that 
when we come ashore in the west 
he is going to need those planes 
desperately. Oughtn’t he to save 
them? He can’t save them. Our 
bombing missions are headed right 
for the real source of all his air 
power, the plane factories, the ball- 
bearing plants, the vital installa- 
tions. Without those he will be 
driven from the air in a week. He 
must put his fighters up and try to 
exchange them for enough of our 
bombers to cushion, though he can- 
not avert, the stunning blow. He is 
now in the fix that he had the Royal 
Air Force in during the Battle of 
Britain, but with a difference deadly 
to him. The German Air Force then 
had this same opportunity, but they 
were not ready for it. Hitler missed 
the boat because his bombers were 
too small, too few, and, being un- 
armored and almost unarmed, nearly 
helpless when attacked. We have 
not repeated his mistakes. 

Here is surely one of the greatest 
jronies in history. The men who 
planned this war, the mem who 
thought themselves masters of the 
air, who believed in air power and 
were going to show the world how 
to use it, find that the wheel is come 
full circle. They thought right; but 
it is on them, on their airdromes, 
their factories and their cities that 
the proof is falling and will continue 
to fall until they can fight no longer. 
This is the meaning of the mission 
of the Memphis Belle. This is the 
meaning of the alr war we are wag- 
ing in every theater. 





Letters 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to see an extension 
in our V-mail service. Although i 
is only for the use of members of 
the armed forces overseas, there 
are many others who could 
greatly benefitted by this Service, 

My parents are missionaries in 
Free China, and I would like ty 
use V-mail in writing to them. The 
men in service there use it and {t 
seems to me much cargo space could 
be saved if it were enlarged tg 
include civilians. 

Pvt. David C. Harris 
Co. G, 319th Inf., APO % 
Fort Dix., N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

The $100 mustering out pay fop 
less than 2 months service and $39 
for service in excess of that time 
seems unbalanced. Even for 60-day 
men, $300 would hardly cover the 
expenses incurred in giving up thelr 
jobs. Many of the men who enlisted 
at the beginning of the war didn't 
have time to lay away a few dok 
lars for use after the war. 

I feel that a bill which would in 
crease with service would be more 
considerate—let’s say $300 for six 
months plus a certain percentage 
for each additional six months’ op 
year’s service. Those who have sery. 
ed overseas and in actual combat 
should have an increased percentage, 

There are no provisions for officers 
who receive more than $200 a month 
which doesn’t seem quite fair ag 
they must pay for their own cloth 
ing and other things which are 
furnished to enlisted personnel. 

Set. John C. Todd, 
APO 38, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 

Would you inform the lieutenant 
conducting the contest described in 
the March 4 issue as “Invasion 
Guesses to Collect Jackpot” as to the 
existence of War Department Circu- 
lar 90, Section III, paragraphs 1 
and 2, dated February 29, 1944. 

This circular strictly forbids spec 
ulation of any kind regarding “secret 
weapons or equipment, current and 
future military operations or plans.” 

We hope this suggestion will be 
received with the same spirit in 
which it is offered, 

Interested, 


Gentlemen: 

According to OWI, a_ buck pri 
vate has a $1,700-a-year job, getting 
$50 a month in cash. Deduct this 
and deduct that and sometimes I 
draw $18.30. 

OWI allows $1.50 a day for food, 
the War Department figures about 
60c on furlough ration money. $120 
may be right for shelter—if they 
don’t count shelter from cold. 

On savings—I’d like to know how 
many ordinary GI’s would carry 
$10,000 worth of insurance, thereby 
saving $63.40, if they weren't in as 
great danger as they are of getting 
their heads shot off. Contrary to 
saving $10.95 on smokes, I pay more 
—my prewar brands were cheaper— 
11 or 12% cents a pack—now it’s 13 
cents. 

For a family of four, my average 
weekly laundry bill was $1.25. And 
we didn’t limit our baths to Satur- 
day night, so how do we save $32.50 
on laundry? Beats me. My hail 
cuts cost me a nickel more each—- 
and I have to get them oftener 80 
that my head will more closely re 
semble a pincushion. 

Postage for my wife and myself 
averaged about 10 cents a week— 
now I write my wife airmail every 
day, at a saving I presume. I write 
about 3 free letters a month. 

It also might be a good idea if 
the OWI Board of Strategy lived 
near a big Army camp and saw how 
the prices are sky high for the 
things GI’s want. 

Pvt. R. L. Keefe, 
Co. F, 310 Inf., APO 470, 
Camp Howze, Tex. 


Nazi EM Evidence 
Insubordination 


WASHINGTON — While asserting 
that the German Army, in general, 
had not lost its discipline, a special 
correspondent of the Swiss new® 
paper Journal de Geneve wrote re 
cently that insubordination among 
soldiers returned from the Russian 
front seems to be growing. 

Reporting that the Eastern front 
soldiers are distinguished by a re 
ribbon on their tunic, the corre* 
pondent said that many of the “red 
ribbon men” no longer salute officers 
or show them any of the usual milk 
tary courtesies back in Germany. 

The writer illustrated his point 
with an incident in an overcrowded 
air raid shelter, in which he s@ 
that three soldiers rudely refu 
to let an officer sit on an empty 
chair near them, 

“It is for our comrades that We 
reserved these chairs,” the soldier 
were quoted as saying. 
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pvt. John Johnnie L. Smith nearly 
foored his company top kick at 
CROWDER, Mo., when he 
gsked for a week-end pass so he 
could go on a 14-mile hike. The top 
checked up and Smith got the pass. 
He accompanied a Boy Scout troop 
on their Sunday jaunt. 
Sgt. Joe Mathis’, CAMP COOKE, 
Calif, came out of a town cocktail 
jounge to find his car stolen. He 
called the police, hopped a bus for 
gmp and found the auto parked 
near the camp bus station, Next 
weekend, visiting camp again with 
a pal and a couple of girls he was 
grrested for stealing an automobile 
~-his own. Explanations got him out 
of that. Last weekend, he again 
went to town—-a different town this 
time—again his car was stolen and 
again he found it near the camp 
pus station. 
Kid stuff: 
Pfc. Leon Krocker, CAMP CAMP-| 
BELL, Ky., penned a note to Miss | 
pat Donovan, Foley, Minn., whose | 
name he. found penciled on an egg} 
shell. The other day he got a reply 
entaining the information that 
Miss Donovan is “only 13 years old.” 
But she added: “I have a sister 16, 
ff you would rather write to her.” 
Krocker is composing another let- 





Pe. 

winis is to let Pvt. John E. Valen- 
tine’s six-year-old niece know that 
he got her letter okay. Mail order- 
les located Private Valentine, al- 
though the letter was addressed 
simply: “To My Uncle John, Co, C, 
5nd Med. Tng. Bn., Camp Barke- 
ley, Tex.” In the upper left hand 
corner of the envelope was the re- 
turn address: “Maryan, 1021 S. 
Fighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. There | 


are a couple of dozen “Johns” in | 
Co. C. | 

Cpl. Steve J. Hayko, CAMP | 
BLANDING, Fla., amazes trainees 


with his feat of going into a shower 
with a lighted cigar and coming out 
with the weed still smoking. | 
When it rains it usually pours so 
here is another shower story. When | 
several soldiers found Cpl. Gilmer 
Blankenship, CAMP STEWART, Ga., 
standing under a shower, clothed 
in fatigues, field pack and leggings, 
and soaping himself all over, they 
wondered what the h... ! “I have 
discovered that this is the most 
satisfactory method of removing the 








| waiter for a raw egg, 


ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


dirt one picks upon the infiltration 
course,” Blankenship calmly ex- 
plained as he removed the clothes— 
including his shoes—hung them 
neatly on a nearby shower faucet 
and began applying the soap to his 
skin, 

A year after he had been sent out 
on a reconnaissance patrol in Tun- 
isia, Sgt. Ivan T. Simpson reported 
the results to his platoon leader. Lt. 
Henry S. Ackeroyd. After returning 
to the U.S. under the Army’s rota- 
tion policy, Sergeant Simpson was 
stationed at the Cavalry School, 
FORT RILEY, Kans., where he 
learned that Lieutenant Ackeroyd 
was assigned to nearby Cavalry Re- 
placement Training Center. So the 
sergeant hunted up the lieutenant 
and explained how he had been 
wounded and captured, later escaped 
and made his way back to the Al- 
lied lines on foot. 

“Captured” during Second Army 
maneuvers somewhere IN TENNES- 
SEE, Pfc. J. Malan Heslop, Signal 
Corps photographer, asked his “cap- 
tors” to climb out on a log bridging 
a stream so he could take their pic- 
ture. “Now don’t move!” Heslop 
warned — and camera and all disap- 
peared into the brush, 


Sgt. James Hatke, LINCOLN 
FIELD, Nebr., asked a service club 
“because I 
read in a book the other day that 
raw eggs will build up your voice.” 
“Do you sing?” asked an inquisi- 
tive GI. “Nope,” replied the serg- 
eant, “but I do need a strong voice 
to wake up the men in the barracks 
every morning.” 

Pfc. Raymond M. Lane, MP at 
CAMP ELLIS, IIL, had the painful 
duty of writing out a traffic ticket 
for himself. He made the mistake 
of driving through a “stop” sign 
with Maj. Benjamin F. Dies, camp 
security director, in the seat beside 
him, 

T. Set. James W. Steiner, BIGGS 
FIELD, Tex., felt happy and started 
to swing his arms as he walked. He 
swung his left arm out of the sock- 
et at the shoulder. He’s better now. 

Set. Louis Bianchinii; CAMP 
BARKELEY, Tex., had no answer 
when a trainee protested: “But, 
sergeant, how can I put my right 
foot down when you say ‘right’ — 
I’m left-handed!” 





Medical ‘Miracle’ Performed 


On Soldier Wounded in Sicily 


1 


WASHINGTON—One of the medi- 
al miracles of the war was achieved 
weveral days ago when S/Sgt. Ar- 
thur E. White, an Infantryman from 
Astoria, Long Island, moved his left 
leg about an inch in his bed at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton. 

The motion, the first he was capa- 
ble of making below his waist since 
he was wounded more than seven 
months ago, was made possible by 
a delicate surgical operation, the 
War Department reported this week. 

Sergeant White, who holds the Sil- 
ver Star for single-handed attacks in 
which he destroyed two German ma- 
chine-gun nests in Sicily last July, 
was wounded last August 2, by a bul- 
let from the rifle of a Nazi sniper 
which smashed his spine and sev- 
tred his spinal cord. The bullet en- 
tered through his chest and tore a 
gaping wound which medical authori- 





Radio Repair Shop 
Doubles as School 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Central 
Signal Corps School’s first central- 
ed radio repair shop, new addition 
to the course in radio test and re- 
pair, has in the first few weeks of 
its operation become a_ proving 
gfound in which students gain new 
confidence in their abilities to meet 
tituations which will arise when 
they have been sent into the field. 

In the classrooms students prac- 
tice eliminating troubles put into 
Tadio equipment by the instructors, 
but they are synthetic, manufactured 
“bugs” designed to speed the train- 
ing process. But in the new shop 
Tadio repairmen fix troubles that 
have occurred in the normal pro- 
cesses of field training. Equipment 

m all parts of the camp is 
brought to the shop for repair. 
_—. 
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ties say would have meant almost 
certain death in World War I. 

The blood plasma, modern drugs 
and new surgical procedures which 
saved his life are credited with 
gradually restoring life to his par- 
alyzed limbs. 

“If it hadn’t been for blood plasma, 
I would have been a goner with a 
spine wound like that,” Sergeant 
White said. “As it was, when I 
came to in a field hospital, I found 
a priest giving me the last rites.” 
At the field hospital, surgeons 
sewed Sergeant White’s spinal cord 
together and in October he was 
brought back to this country. 
Last week, seven nerves in his 
back were spliced and he. gradually 
is gaining control of his lower limbs. 
Soon he expects to be able to get 
around in a wheel chair with the 
aid of body braces. 
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Ready to Serve 
GIs in Invasion 


NEW YORK—The stage has been 
set and the plans perfected to give 
the men that participate in our 
Second Front the finest exchange 
service that has ever been offered an 
invasion force, it was reported in a 
speech by Lt. Col. Robert H. Peters 
of Army Exchange Service Head- 
quarters, New York, to the grad- 
uating class of the Army Exchange 
School, Princeton. 

The graduation marked the end of 
the officer procurement program for 
Army Exchange Service since the 
quota for officer personnel to oper- 
ate the Army’s thousands of soldier 
stores has now reached full strength, 
according to Col. Francis R. Kerr, 
chief of Army exchange service. 

Just returned from a month’s tour 
of duty in the European theater, 
Colonel Peters told his fellow officers 
that they must be prepared to sub- 
merge themselves in their work 
without thought of personal interest 
or ambition. “This is the hardest 
task of all,” he pointed out. “We 
can all do it for awhile, but it takes 
a real man to keep working to build 
morale of others when his only re- 
| ward after one or two years of 
| grueling work can be the inner sat- 
isfaction of a job well done.” 

Refresher courses for those now 
engaged in exchange operation will 
continue to be conducted at the 
School for Special Services—of 
which Army Exchange Service is a 
part—at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. These courses 
will begin in April. 


Square Hole? 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON 
MANEUVERS, Somewhere in Ten- 
nessee—“Some of the boys from 
New York had never seen a cow 
until they came into the Army, 
and I'd never seen a farmer’s wire 
fence,” commented Pfc. Mark 
Andres, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Almost to a man, Private An- 
dres’ fence repair crew hails from 
the New York metropolitan area, 
and since their advent into the 
Army have learned the intricacies 
of fence stringing. “Only one 
thing worries us,” said Private 
Andres. “They told us we were 
learning a trade we could make 
use of the rest of our lives. Are 
they going to need fence repair 
men along Fifth Avenue?” 


WAC ASF Staff Director 
Awarded Silver Leaf 


WASHINGTON — Maj. Katherine 
R. Goodwin of Hartford, Conn., staff 
director for the Army Service 
Forces, has become the eighth lieu- 
tenant colonel in the WAC, the War 
Department announced. 


As WAC staff director for ASF, 
Colonel Goodwin has immediate su- 
pervision of WACS assigned with- 
in Army Service Forces. Colonel 
Goodwin advises the commanding 
general, ASF, and the director of 
personnel, ASF, on WAC activities, 
including training, supply, recruiting 
and utilization, and inspects WAC 
units and field activities. 

















One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own 
all the first month’s tert and assignments 
of the valuable Magazine Institute course 
in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and 
it’s available to you right now with this 
absolutely unique “dollar offer” on MI's 
famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing 
stories, articles, and sketches that ill 
sell. 

This means that you can get, for a 
dollar, the entire first section of the fa- 
mous text, ‘‘Modern Writing,” plus the 
extension lecture, “The Pulps Call for 
Writers” (by a magazine editor) which 
is full of specific editorial suggestions. 
In addition, you get the first two writing 
assignments so that you may see exactly 
what sort of work the course offers, plus 
a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can 
use at once to improve your written 
expression. This is material you simply 
can't duplicate elsewhere, worth many 
times the price you will pay. 

Act Now to Avoid Disappointment 

This is an experimental offer which 
may have to be withdrawn at any time. 
We believe that so many will want to go 
on with the course after seeing it that 
we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the 
course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without further 
obligation. Simply fill out the ocupon 
and mail with a dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 544-B 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York we 

I enclose one dollar for first month's 
writing course material with the under- 
standing I am under no further obli- 


Organ ization 
Address 
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SEND A PLANT OR FLOWERS 
EASTER & MOTHER’S DAY 





ORDER NOW for Easter, April 9; for Mother's Day, 
May 14—and for Birthdays and Anniversaries. 


Send us your order NOW , 
amount you wish to spend. . 
to receive the plant or flowers , 
date for delivery, 
New York City....$3.00 up 
Brooklyn, Bronx $4.00 up 
Elsewhere USA $5.00 up 


. » With remittance to cover 
- name and address of person 
- inscription for card and 
(Write Plainly) 


PARKSIDE FLORISTS 


THE SERVICEMEN'S FLORISTS 
907-ith Ave., New York 19 


We wire flowers 
everywhere. 














(Correspondence confidential.) 





Special Military Rates (1 Yr.) , 


..Army Times $2.00 
..Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
... American 2.00 
Army & Navy Jnl... 4.00 
A &N Jl. (to units) 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly... 3.50 
....Blue Book 
..-Colliers 
....Coronet 
...Downbeat ............. 
...Fortune .00 
...Ladies Home Journ. 1.50 
.. Liberty 
mm 
. 
..Newsweek ... 
.Our Army 
Readers Digest........ 
Redbook ween 
Sat. Eve. Post.. . 
OT ee 
* | re 
Other Popular Publications 











Aero Digest ............ 
eee * 
Field & Stream........ 2.00 
..Flying & Pop. Avn. 4.00 
.-Alarpers Magazine....4.00 
<a 1.50 
.Minicam 4 . 2.50 
New Yorker ........... 6.00 
..Photoplay-Movi. Mir. 1.80 
Popular Mechanics.. 2.50 
Popular Photog 3.00 
Popular Science...... 2.00 
* eee 
True Detect. Myst. 3.00 
= yee 4.00 
Western Story.......... 1.50 








MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special Military Rates 


For Men and Women in 
the Service 
For Army and Navy Units 
In U.S. and Overseas 


TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 





Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to Army personnel at home 
addresses or wherever you are stationed in 


the U. S. or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 
NOW! 


TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 





We are authorized representatives for EVERY 
MAGAZINE published. We specialize in Unit 
Orders for magazines for Day Rooms and 
Recreation Rooms, Service Clubs, etc, Send 
us your order. Your requirements will be 
filled at the lowest possible rates. 


We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
and everywhere when change of station is made. 





SHEPARD W. DAVIS 
Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bldg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


ENCLOSED IS $ for which 


please send the magazines checked: 
TPIT. sctusssientannseiiliiaes senseesnnnnsiassenbinnisnsiectiit 
ADDRESS. oss 


4-1 


(Use separate sheet of paper if necessary) 


(Subscriptions to News Week and Time are sent 





overseas by first class mail.) 
> 


*Due to set shortage, TIME and LIFE subscriptions (except orders 


out of country 
fist copy. Order NOW! 


will require 16 weeks from date of order 


for receipt of 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY—SOLDIER— 
SPARE TIME STUDY—WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Army personnel may enroll for any I.C.S. course of study for three 
months’ terms during which they may proceed with their course as rapidly 
as they wish—complete as many lessons as their time and ability permit. 


Those who do not 


complete their course or subjects they select, oming a 
ey 


term, may reenroll for additional terms—at the same special price—if t 


wish. 


You study during your spare time wherever you are located—necessary 


texts and instruction services are furnished by the I1.C.S 
made by the I.C.S. to supply you with all of the lessons you nee 


effort is 
to enable 


Eve 


you to proceed as rapidly as you wish. 


Select a course to 
ife. 


Enrollment is easy. 


give you more basic knowledge about your service 
+ a course to prepare you for employment when you return to civil 
I.C.S, courses have been of much h 

of service men and women. 


elp in these respects to thousands 


You merely select your course, or special list of 


subjects, fill in your application blank, attach your remittance and send 


it to the I.C.S. 


You pay only $12.00 for each three months term of study—and at the 


rate of $4.00 a month, if you choose. 


Thus a whole year of study with the 


I.C.S, will cost you only $48.00—and in a year or less many students com- 
plete the average I.C.S. course. 


This is rea 


educational opportunity. 


Partial List of 400 Courses, 2000 Subjects 


Accountancy 
Advertising 
Air Conditioning 
Airplane Drafting 
Air Navigation 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 
Architecture 
Automobile Technicians 
Art, Commercial 
Aviation Mechanics 
Bookkeeping 
ilermakers 
Business Management 
Building Contractor 
Carpentry and Millwork 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Civil Service 
Combination 
Concrete Engineering 
Cookery 
Cost Accounting 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines 
Drafting, Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Drafting 
Electronics 


High School and College Preparatory Subjects: 
Trigonometry, 


Geometry, 


Foundrymen’s Practical Radio 


Foremanship Bn mong aa : 
c rinciples of Surveying 
a 5 - tps Pulp and Paper Making 
Welding Radio, General 


Gas Engines 
Good English 
Heat Treatment of 


Rayon 
Radio, Operating 
Reading Shop and 


Metals Other Blueprints 
Heating Refrigeration 
House pieesiog Salesmanship 
Industrial Metallurgy Sanitary Engineering 
Internal Combustion Sheet Metal 

Engines Ship Fitting 
Lettering, Sign and Shorthand 

Show-Card Sound Technician 


peotecsology 
Machine Shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineerin 


Silk Throwing 
Steam Engineering 
Stenographic Secretarial 


Managing Men at Work Structural Engineering 
Marine Engineering Surveying and Mapping 
Mining Tea Room and 
Millwrighting Cafeteria Management 
Mold-Loft Work Textile gm 
Motor Boat Navigation Telegraph, Telephone 
Navigation, Ocean Engineering 
Petroleum Engineers Tool Making 

Plastics Traffic Management 
Plumbing Weather Observing 


Practical Electricians Woolen Manufacturing 
Arithmetic, Algebra, 


American History, Physics, Latin, Literature, 


Economics, Typewriting, Civics, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, General 
Science, Business Law, Letter Writing, French, Spanish, etc. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 





Box 22 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA, 


Send me full details about 


enrollment in the following course 


Name 





Name of Course 


Your three monthe term 
starts on the first of the 





Address 


month following acceptance 
of your application at Scran- 
ton. First lessons, however, 





are dispatched to you im- 
mediately and you may begin 
your studies at once. 
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[LIFE AT THE FRONT 


Reports On Fighting Men 
From All Over The World 


Who Held the Bathroom 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS AT 
CASSINO—An illustration of the in- 
tensity of the fighting at Cassino, 
before the buildings were leveled in 
the recent concentrated bombing at- 
tack, was given by a corporal who 
had just come out of the action. 
Asked how things were going in the 
town he summed up the afternoon's 
operations with: “Under- 
stand we captured five living rooms, 
three dining rooms, and have ad- 
vance patrols in 4 kitchen,” 


Carry Noted Names 


HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA DE- 
PARTMENT—Max Baer, Fred Allen 
and. Edward G. Robinson have re- 
turned to the United States after a 
tour in this department. With them 
went Robert Young, James Stewart 
and Frankenstein. John L. Lewis re- 
mained for an extended visit. Fol- 
lowing the personal appearances of 
the Bob Hope-Francis Langford 
troupe on the Isthus, this would ap- 
pear to indicate that other celebrities 
had made visits here. However, it 
appears that Cpl. Max Baer, Set. 
Fred Allen and S/Sgt. Edward G. 
Robinson were until recently mem- 
bers of units stationed here, and 
that their “tour” was a regular one 
of duty in the Quartermaster de- 
tachment. The same holds for Sgt. 
James Stewart, Pfc. Robert Young 
and Cpl. Joseph D. Frankenstein, all 
of whom were on duty here and have 
been reassigned in the United States. 
Pfc. John Lewis still has several 
months of service ahead of him be- 
fore he will be eligible for ressign- 
ment. 


Digging Up Money 

KWAJELEIN ATOLL, Marshall 
Islands—American soldiers who used 
to dream in childhood that some- 
day they would dig money out of the 
ground have been realizing just that 
dream _ recently. An American 
bomber dropped a “bankbuster,” on 
the local house of finance the other 
day, Money fiew in all directions 
over a wide area, much of it being 
covered by flying debris, so that sol- 
diers have been digging it up since, 
sometimes in double handfulls. The 
mere suggestion that the “occupa- 
tion money” has no value is met 
with dirty looks by the men who 
have been doing considerable work 
for it. 


New Ration 


A NAVAL SUPPLY BASE IN 
NORTH AFRICA — Some curiosity, 
and also some momentary alarm, 
was aroused here when an Arab was 
seen sitting on a log near headquar- 
ters munching what looked like a 
stick of candy. Out of curiosity a 
guard strolled over and discovered 
that the “candy” was a stick of 
dynamite. The guard called other 
GIs into conference with the result 
that one joker quickly scrawled a 
sign and hung it over the Arab’s 
head. It bore the one word “Fragile.” 
Without incident the Arab finished 
the tidbit and strolled off. The 
guards discussed the possibility of 
suggesting a new emergency ration 
te the post quartermaster. 


Understatement 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY — Sgt. 
West R, Lyon, leader of an M-10 de- 
troyer crew, was bogged down at 
dusk in a soft gully near the front 
line. They stayed there in the dark 
while shells exploded around them. 
Every time anything moved in the 
bushes or farm houses nearby, the 
gunner, Pvt. James Keene, of Ala- 
bama, fired the three-inch gun. In 
the morning, when the crew got 
back to headquarters, Sergeant Lyon 
report: “We think possibly we 
knocked out a German self-propelled 
gun.” That day, British infantrymen, 
who had been on guard nearby, re- 
ported that the sergeant and his 
crew had destroyed three German 
tanks, four self-propelled guns, and 
some enemy infantry. 


Won't Stop Tanks 


WITH AMERICAN - CHINESE 
FORCES NEAR WALAWBUM, 
Burma—tThe Japs here tried a new 
stunt to stop American tanks. Tanks 
were working in through the jungle 
toward the Jap headquarters when 
they ran into a wall of flame. The 
Japs had sent fire to the elephant 
grass which grew heavily all around, 
But it didn’t stop the tanks which 
kept up the battle all night. When 
daylight arrived the tank crews saw 
they had been fighting for a good 
deal of the time just outside a huge 
Jap camp. No Japs were in sight 
except the dead bodies lying around. 
The personal tank of Col. Rothwell 
Brown, Washington, D. C., had 
stopped only 15 feet from the Jap 
command post. American and Jap 
casualties were only a fraction of 
the Japanese, who lost at least 200. 





Fifty Feet of Reptile 

ALONG THE LEDO ROAD, Burma 
—Set, James F, Todd, Birmingham, 
Mich., and Pvt. Edward J. Pfeiffer, 
Philadelphia, were supervising the 
construction of a hospital, and were 
surprised when they were ap- 
proached by some of their jungle- 
wise Garo workmen with a request 
for permission to take a little time 
off to catch snakes. They had been 
clearing the underbrush from an 
area near the Ledo road, and had 
seen something. The American con- 
struction men watched with interest 
as one of the Garos approached a 
rocky crevice where fallen bamboo 
trees had made an impassable ob- 
struction. The Garo thrust his arms 
shoulder deep into the opening and 
brought out a writhing python, foot 
by foot. The first reptile measured 14 
feet long and 18 inches around. Four 
more followed till 50 feet of python 
were hauled out and given the coup 
de grace, The workmen knew that 
the pythons might come slithering 


round at night where they were 
sleeping, and didn’t want the ex- 
perience of having their ribs 


crushed in a reptile attack. 


Simulation Worked 


ON THE CASSINO LINE—It was 
a lot harder and took a lot longer 
to work a party of captured Ger- 
mans back across the battle front 
under fire than it did to capture 
them, according to members of a 
platoon of American GIs, who were 
working their way up the hill to- 
ward the famed Abbey, now de- 
stroyed by bombs. A scouting party 
noted two or three of the enemy in 
the mouth of a cave just off the hill- 
side path, and saw that the Germans 
had seer them. The platoon had used 
all its grenades, but the platoon 
leader had a bright idea and went 
through all the motions of pulling 
the pin, as though he had one in his 
hands. The Germans, 17 of them, 
came out of the cave with their 
hands in the air and in three min- 
utes were prisoners. It took 13 hours 
to get them back, through the cross 
fire, to headquarters. 


Surprise Backfired 


NEW DELHI, India — Pfc. Aaron 
Weinstein opened a Christmas letter 
addressed to him and found five good 
American dollars sent by the Buffalo 
Housing Authority. That was okey. 
But it seemed a bit too much when 
a little later along came a letter 
from an unknown saying that 
“Junior” was well on the way and 
that his wife was doing fine. The 
surprised soldier thought back over 
all the farewell parties he had at- 
tended but couldn’t remember any 
wife, nor any happenings that... 
Besides, he had been away too long. 
Two or three weeks later, when he 
was at the Red Cross, he was in- 
troduced to a Red Cross worker from 
Buffalo carrying the name Aaron 
Weinstein. “It wasn’t so bad telling 
him about the bouncing baby to 
come,” the first Weinstein said. “But 
when I had to fish out that five 
bucks it really hurt.” 


Hunts Art—And Babies 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—At the 
time the street fighting in Cassino 
was at its worst a young captain 
walked into the G-2 tent of the di- 
vision CP with a request. He wanted 
permission to go into the town, since 
he had a special job to do. It turned 
out that the officer, Capt. Sidney 
Waugh, New Work City, didn’t be- 
long to either an infantry, artillery, 
nor tank outfit. He is an AMG di- 
rector of fine arts and monuments, 
and wanted to get into the town to 
see what valuable art pieces he 
could pick up to be protected for 
posterity. Captain Waugh has been 
doing that, going into towns with 
infantry units, all through Italy. On 
the side he was a liaison officer with 
the French, an official interpreter, 
and also a hunter-up of lost babies 
for lost mothers, and of lost mothers 
for lost babies. 


New Jerry Trick 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—A new 
Jerry trick is being told by Maj. 
Ray J. Erickson, commander of an 
infantry battalion. This one makes 
the major cuss, but he hasn’t yet 
found out what to do about it. “We 
will see two Germans with Red 
Crosses on their arms go into a cave 
to bring out wounded,” the major 
says. “And when the litter comes 
out damned if eight Jerries, each 
with a Red Cross on his arm, aren’t 
carrying it. Of course, when they 
wear those Red Crosses we can’t fire 
on them. That’s one way they get 
men out of a spot that has become 
too hot for them.” 





A SIGN at a Pacific outpost reads: 
“Washington—11,673 miles. Tokyo— 
4,231 miles. Nearest Jap—% mile.” 





—Signal Corps Photo. 


A LITTLE THING like a capsized ship doesn't stand in the 


way of the U. S. Army Engineers. 


Here, in Naples harbor, 


they have outwitted the Nazis and turned a deficit into an as- 
set by transforming an overturned ship into a pier. Nazi de- 
molition experts who sank numerous ships in the harbor of 
Naples like this one did not count on the ingenuity of the En- 


gineers. 
bottom, steadies the hull. 


The ship’s superstructure, digging into the harbor 
All five hatches of a Liberty ship 


can be unloaded at once alongside this improvised ‘pier.’ 





Stimson’s Aides Dott Blues: 
Replaced by WACs in Khaki 


WASHINGTON — The three best- 
dressed EMs of the war have doffed 
their colorful blue dress uniforms 
and are being replaced by WACs 
garbed prosaically in standard kha- 
ki. 

The three men are Technical Ser- 
geants Cecil Combs, Portland, Ore.; 
William R. Taylor, Wilson, N. C.; 
and Michael Altier, Easton, Pa. Un- 
til this week they were Secretary 
of War Stimson’s enlisted aides and 
the only men in the Army privileged 
to wear dress blues in wartime. 

WAC Privates Betty Cameron, 
Fort Collins, Colo. and Marie H. 
Santoli, Brooklyn, have taken over 
their jobs in Mr, Stimson’s office at 
the Pentagon Building in Washing- 
ton. 

The move will make it possible 
for three additional enlisted men to 
be assigned to overseas duty, and 
is in keeping with the present policy 
of making available for overseas 
service al] physically qualified men 
now in noncombatant positions by 
the employment of WACs, civilians 
and soldiers not subject to combat 
duty. 

Two of the three men who had 
been on duty as the Secretary of 
War’s enlisted aides, have been 
found qualified for overseas assign- 
ments. Sergeant Taylor will be as- 
signed as chauffeur for the Secre- 





driver, who has been found fit for 
overseas service. 

Duties of the enlisted aides are 
varied and include escorting dis- 
tinguished visitors to and from the 
Office of the Secretary of War. 

The War Department recently an- 
nounced that to effect the shift from 
the defensive to the offensive phase 
of the war, physically qualified en- 
listed men in all branches of the 
Army who had served more than 12 
months at fixed stations or in over- 
head activities in the United States 
would be reassigned to units or mo- 
bile activities ultimately destined for 
overseas duty. 


Maj. Frank E. Rokusek 
3rd AF Sp. Serv. Chief 


MacDILL FIELD, Fla.—Newly ap- 
pointed chief of Third Air Force 
special services is Maj. Frank E. 
Rokuesk, special services officer here 
for the past 14 months. 

An all-American guard on Walter 
Camp’s 1925 team, Major Rokuesk 
expanded MacDill’s facilities and 
entertainment programs to the point 
where it became a “stay-at-home” 
base. Field-bound GI’s had him to 
thank for the bandshell, new library 
and dayrooms, Service Club cooling 
units, and matinees at the base 
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“He claims his soldier's handbook tells how to do it with just 
a box of F Rations.” 
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NEW — 
KINKS 


Jeeps Pull Artillery 


A new “Magic Link” developeg by 
Willys-Overland, maker of jee 
operates to make that usefy] Vee 
hicle even more versatile. The new 
device links two jeeps together, back 
to front, as a single pulling unit to 
haul heavy artillery pieces, It is said 
that the two cars together have foy, 
times the pulling power of a Single 
car and that they can haul an arti. 
lery piece weighing 4,000 pounds, 
Owing to the cars’ small dimensions, 
heavy guns can be towed into Dosis 
tions which were previously jnag 
cessible by reason of the bulk of the 
prime-movers. Also, when the jeeps 
are unhitched they can scoot about 
as reconnaissance vehicles or gg 
ammunition carriers. 


New Laundering Idea 


Curing equipment formerly useg 
to bring Italian spagetti to the 
proper crispness is now drying the 
reclaimed and refreshed clothing of 
American fighting men in Southern 
Italy. The use of an _ unoccupied 
spaghetti factory was obtained by 
the Quartermaster Corps and, when 
facilities for drying laundered cloth. 
ing were inadequate, experiments 
were tried with the spaghetti dry. 
ing machinery. With a little adap. 
tation, it was found quite satisfac 
tory. 


Electronic ‘Mouth’ 


An electronic mouth for regulating 
the air supplied in high-altitude 
flight to four-engined bombers is 
now being produced by the Minne 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The “mouth” 
is said to have been tested in combat 
use since last fall and is claimed 
to make high-altitude flights safer, 
The regulator automatically adjusts 
the superchargers so that, with 
every change of altitude, the pres 
sure of air delivered by the super. 
charger fans changes. The electronie 
device controls a gate which regu- 
lates the air-flow. The “mouth” is 
said to operate instantaneously and 
to have the usual electronic capacity 
of sensing changes before they are 
apparent to human senses, 


Cotton Thread Replaces 
Gut 


Bright-colored cotton thread is be 
ing used successfully in place of 
catgut, sheepgut and silk thread as 
used previously, at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. to tie wound incisions, 
White thread, according to Dr. F. R 
Bradley, was difficult to see, and also 
difficult to get, so experiments were 
made with the colored thread. Other 
wartime innovations in the hospital 
include sterilizing and re-using rub- 
ber tubes, instead of destroying 
them, as was the former practice. 


Improves On The Camera 


T/Sgt. Theodore W. Ryan II, a 
master gunner in the Coast Artillery 
of the Panama Canal Department, 
has invented a towing vessel splash 
recorder to take the place of & 
camera recording device to register 
points of impact of projectiles in 
practice firing. “Our stock of film 
was running low,” Sergeant Ryan 
explained, “so I collected some scrap 
wood and a couple of pieces of brass 
for sights and rigged up a home 
made deviation register.” The new 
device is capable of accurate night 
operations and in that is superior 
to the camera, which could not be 
used at night. Its simpler operation 
and immediate computation allows 
a critique of the firing to be held 
within 10 minutes. When a camera 
was used the films had first to be 
developed to record results. The new 
device can be readily constructed 
from materials available anywhere 
and at small cost. The invention 
brought Sergeant Ryan the Legion 
of Merit. 


Mobile Lighting Unit 

A mobile lighting unit, assembled 
from salvaged material at the motor 
vehicle garage of the Utah Army 
Service Forces Depot, is being used 
in open storage spaces and ware 
houses where lighting facilities ar 
inadequate for night work. The unit 
was built on a salvaged half-ton 
truck chassis, upon which were 
mounted four floodlights of 200 watts 
each. The lights are adjustable t¢ 
any angle. Although the structure is 
only 12 feet high the lights may 
raised another 14 feet, to a height 
of 26 feet, if desired. Two men can 
move the unit for short distances 
or it may be towed behind a truck 
or car. The only new material ¥ 
in the unit was a 7.5 K.W. generator 
able to produce 2,000 watts. Bris 
Gen. Ralph Talbot, Jr., commanding 
general, has authorized the motor 
vehicle section to build more of 
same type units for use at the ¢ 
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NEW YORK—Of all the branches 
of the Armed Services of the United 

tes, the Army seems to be the 
most interested in the theater in a 
creative way, according to the final 
results of the playwritng contest 
sponsored by the National Theater 
Conference which have just been 
gisclosed with the announcement of 
the winners in all classifications ex- 
cept that of full-length plays. The 
competition in this latter category 
pas been so keen that additional 
appraisal by the jury is necessary 
pefore the winners can be desig- 
pated, 

Out of a total of 423 playwrights 
and composers, submitting 559 con- 
tributions, the Army was represented 
py 406, the Navy by 12, the Marines 
py four and the Coast Guard by one. 
Twenty-seven of the contributors 
held commissions, while the remain- 
ing 381 were from the ranks. Nine 
were women. And 122, submitting 
#53 manuscripts, sent their entries 
from outside the continental United 
States. 

Volume Unexpected 

It was the unexpected volume of 
these contributions from overseas 
posts, received at the last minute, 
that delayed the judging of the con- 
test, which closed with entries post- 
marked last December 1. The final 
tally brought in 84 long plays, 214 
one - act plays, 133 skits and black- 
out, 17 musical comedies, and 111 
radio plays—a response 25 per cent 
Jarger than was indicated by the 
number of manuscripts actually in 
hand by the close of the contest. 

Awards in the one-act play divi- 
sion brought a prize of $50 each to: 
‘The Double Weepers,” by Pvt. Jack 
R. Guss, Camp Adair, Ore.; “Mail 
Call,” by Lt. Ralph Nelson, Ameri- 
as, Ga.; “Banked Curve,” by T/4 
Joseph H. Danneberg, overseas, and 
‘Smitty Gets Back,” by Cpl. Samuel 
D. Morford, Sheppard, Tex. Honor- 
sble mention was made of: “Cross 
Section,” by Pfc. Titus Ringer; “The 
Grass Looks Greener,” by Lt. (j. g.) 
David Nussbaum; “My House _ is 
Falling Around My Head,” by Pvt. 
Richard Hagopian; “Ice,” by Lt. 
Coman Leavenworth; “The White 
Clouds,” by Lt, William Leech, and 


‘The Insanity Of,” by A/S Otis 
Levy. 
Awards in the skits and black- 


guts division brought a prize of\$10 
each to 27 MSS., the complete listing 
of which is: “Hi Ya,” by Pvt. Sid- 
ney Porcelain; “A Soldier’s Dream,” 
by Sgt. E. W. Ruymen; “Bored of 
OCS,” by Sgt. Ezra Stone and Cpl. 
Murray MacLean; “How To Get a 
Three-Day Pass,” by Pvt. Leslie 
Weiner; “The Army Is Hell,” by Sgt. 


Cecil Birnkrant; “A Ten-Minute 
Break,” by Sgt. Fred Stewart; 
‘Military Myth,” by Pvt. William 
Elliott; “The Woes of Wanda the 
WAC,” by Sgt. Maurice Manson; 
“Pipe My Operations,” by Lt. Rob- 
ert Schulman; “She Just Couldn’t 


Say ‘No’ To a Soldier,” by Pvt. S. X. 
Abaranel; “Blackout,” by Pvt. Don 
M. Jordan; “Army Regulations,” by 
Pvt. A. H, Kittell; “The Inspector 
General's Report,” by Maj. Lewis 
Weinstein; “Among Friends,” by Pvt. 
Jack Engel; “Standing Room,” by 
Sgt. Milton Lewis; “Military Cour- 
tesy,”” by Sgt. Ezra Stone; “The 
Booby Trap,” by Pvt. Eddie Cope; 
“Wreck Program,” by Pvt. Bernard 
Kaslofsky; “My Charm Don’t Harm,” 
by Pvt. Conrad Saskowski; “Two On 
& Rather Over-Complicated Raft,” 
by Pvt. O. Shefler; “The Sergeant 
Sez,” by Pvt. William Elliott; “La- 
dies’ Day,” by Cpl. Richard Pater; 
Till See You Again,” by Cpl, Peter 
Turgeon; “You're a Hell of a Mess, 
Sergeant!” by Sgt. Bob S. McKnight; 
‘Private Johnny Jeep—Hero,” by 
Lt. Isaac W. Allen, and the “The 
Courtship of Sergeant Standish,” by 
Pvt. Gabriel Levenson. 
Musicals 
Awards in the musical comedy 
division brought a prize of $100 to 
"Nips in the Bud,” by Cpls. Gordon 
Cotler, Albert Alcerno, Alvin Yud- 
koff, Gerald Stoner and Richard 
lkin, members of the 365l1st Serv- 
fee Unit, stationed at the University 
of Michigan. Honorable mention to 
‘Fall Out for Love.” by Cpl. Arthur 
Block, Camp Barkeley, Tex., and 
‘Francis and Theodosia,” by Lt. 
Isaac Wy Allen, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
In the half-hour radio play divi- 
tion, a prize of $100 was awarded to 
ain Street, Italy,”. by Sgt. Ben 
Brady, Fort Custer; a prize of $50 
t “Goodbye, Johnny Longfellow,” 
by Pvt. Milton Roth, Kingman Field, 
Ariz, Honorable mention to “There- 
in Ye Gods,” by Cpl. Victor Komow; 
esar,” by Sgt. Bruce Stauder- 
Man; “Postscript for a Hero,” by Sgt. 
arles Mersich; “Twin Killers,” by 
Scott Farnworth; “Until the 
:’ by Pvt. Beatrice Schwartz, 
and “Hautboys Without,” by Sig./3 
, Beers, 
the one to seven minute radio 
sepot” division, a prize of $25 each 


WPlaywright Winners 


Announced 


by NTC 


was awarded to “The Happy, Happy 
Bennetts,” by Sgt. Walter Newman, 
Walla Walla Air Base; “The Ameri- 
can Soldier,” by Cpl. James Baccus, 
Las Vegas Field, Nev.; “They Watch 
by Moonlight,” by Pvt, Elmore An- 
dre, Camp Cooke, Calif., and “Amer- 
ica’s Answer,” by Cpl. Lawrence 
Marcus, Stockton Field, Calif. 
Serving on the jury for the Na- 
tional Theater Conference were: 
Maxwell Anderson, Warner Bentley, 
Herschel Bricker, Merrill Denison, 
Edwin Duerr, Walter Pritchard 
Eaton, Rosamond Gilder, Paul Green, 
Mary Virginia Heinlein, Rupel Jones, 
Emmet Lavery, Frederic McConnell, 
Ronald Mitchell, Ted Robinson, John 
Rosenfield, Kenneth Rowe, George 
Savage, S. Stephenson Smith and 
continuity and program heads of 
Cleveland radio _ stations WJw, 
WGAR, WTAM and WHK. 
Long Plays Undecided 

The task remains to them to award 
one prize of $100 and two of $530 
each in the long play division, the 
field of which has been narrowed 
down to the following manuscripts: 
“Adolescent Angel,” by Pvt. Irvin 
H. Wilsker; “Angels Weep,” by Lt. 
Ralph Nelson; “For the Boys,” by 
Pvt. E. L. Matson; “Milk for the 
Hottentots,” by Lt. Samuel Sandmel, 
USNR; “Tears of Laughter,” by Pvt. 
Russel Graves, and “Wana-Mara,” by 
S/Sgt. Emmett O'Byrne. 

In addition, 25 scholarships and 
fellowships have been made available 
by 18 theater institutions to the 
most “promising” talent evidenced in 
the contest. The recommendations 
of the judges, together with other 
pertinent information concerning 
candidates, will be weighed by a 
committee appointed by the National 
Theater Conference before disposal 
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CAMP BEALE, Calif—The “Sad 
Sack Theater Guild,” started only a 
few weeks ago by Cpl. Martin 
Weiner of the Special Service 
Office, has become one of the most 
popular entertainment features of 
the post, and has grown until now 
it is a local combination of the New 
York Theater Guild and the Prov- 
incetown Players, 

Corporal Weiner, a New Yorker 
with considerable theater experience, 
got the idea that GI’s could be 
taught to put on their own shows, 





of these awards is announced. 


with casts, props, scenery and pub- 





WASHINGTON — With expanding 
operation on all fronts and heavy 
demands for trained replacements 
and new units, the Signal Corps is 
putting in operation a new “cellular 
unit” training plan under which 
flexible tables of organization have 
been set up to fit specific needs of 
various theaters. 

In the early days of the war the 
Signal Corps, as well as the other 
arms and services, was able to func- 
tion adequately by using standard 
tables of organization which con- 
tained the amount of equipment and 
the personnel necessary to perform 
definite tasks. 

As the military missions changed 
and Signal Corps men were serving 
in all parts of the world, special 
tables of organization were made up 
to cover the diverse demands of each 
theater, whether for North Africa 
and Italy, where large scale opera- 
tions were in process, or in the 
Pacific, wheer smaller units worked 
more effectively. 

As a preliminary step, aircraft 
warning units were set up On what 
was called a team plan, by which 
flexible tables of organization could 
be made up to fit specific needs of 
the theaters. An organization of 
this type could be of any size in- 
stead of having a required overall 
number of personnel. Based on the 
successful experience with aircraft 
warning units, the cellular plan was 
put into operation, and the Signal 
Corps is now using tables of organ- 
ization made up of approximately 75 
different sized units which range 
from a team of three enlisted men 
to one composed of six officers and 
81 enlisted men. There are teams 


MacArthur Would Raise 


Aussie Soldiers’ Pay 





ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
Southwest Pacific — Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur has expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to the suggestion 
made in Australia to cut, or hold 
back, some of the pay of American 
soldiers, so as to get over the diffi- 
culties which have cropped up in 
that Dominion, by reason of the dis- 
crepancy of the rates of pay of Aus- 
tralian and American soldiers. 

A spokesman for General MacAr- 
thur said that he would be utterly 
opposed to such a move. He is 
known to be an advocate of increased 
pay for Australian servicemen to 
bring it up to a basis of equality 
with United States soldiers. 

In round figures the Australian 
private gets $30 as compared with 
$60 for an American private serving 
overseas. Australian sergeants draw 
base pay of about $50 monthly, and 
a first lieutenant gets $75, as against 
$95 and $175 paid to American offi- 





cers, 


Signal Corps Using New 
Training Plan—Cellular 


for Radio, Intelligence, Platoon 
Headquarters, Cable, Mobile Radio, 
Direction Finding, Crystal Grinding, 
Repair and Maintenance, and for 
every other military activity requir- 
ed of the Signal Corps. 

A good feature of the cellular 
plan is the fact that each team is 
trained and assigned as a more or 
less independent unit. The men who 
make up a radio maintenance team 
are trained together and work to- 
gether as a team wherever they are 
assigned, and the same procedure is 
adopted for other teams. The re- 
sult is that such cellular units work 
together more effectively, and with 
increased efficiency and morale, and, 
in many cases with fewer personnel 
than was possible before this method 
was adopted, 

Theater commanders, in order to 
meet their needs, now may order 
tailor-made units, composed of any 
number or type of cellular teams, 
organized under the new Cellular 
Team Table of Organization, or may 
requisition the standardized organ- 
izations which have stood the test 
of time, knowing that a Sstream- 
lined training program is geared up 
to meet contingencies. 





BEALE’S THEATER GUILD 


Patients come first. 


‘Sad Sack Theater Guild’ 


Promotes Shows at Camp Beale 





licity, for presentation at stations 
and outposts never visited by the 
Hollywod glamor girls or the USO 
extravaganzas. 


Every Outfit Supported 


Every outfit on the post inter- 
ested in putting on a show of its 
own, and using its own talent, gets 
the wholehearted support of the 
SSTG. For instance, a variety show 
put on by the convalescent patients 
of the station hospital is touring the 
various wards. This show had only 
three one-hour rehearsals before its 
opening but it is making a hit every- 
where. It contains a variety of stuff, 
from whip-cracking and juggling to 
belly-laugh blackout and_ serious 
drama, 

The SSTG scenery, constructed 
from salvage material, and painted 
by a local girl, is made in such 
a way that it can be used in recrea- 
tion halls, mess halls, stages and 
floor space of any size. The actors 
range from former professional en- 
tertainers to the greenest of ama- 
teurs. 


Using this sort of talent and ma- 
terial from many sources some lifted 
from proven GI shows such as “The 
Army Play by Play,” the Guild is 
turning out units that would do 
credit to some of the best profes- 
sional circuits, 

In some cases casts are recruited 
from the audience itself through a 
comic form of talent questionnaire 
passed out at the beginning of the 
performance and filled out during 
the show by interested GI’s. The 
forms are taken up as the men leave 
the hall. Then the information is 
noted and catalogued and sometime 
later the applicant is called in for 
an audition. 





JAPANESE ARMY officials are 
shortly to get a new alcoholic bev- 
erage, “nansei wine,” made from 
nippa fruit which grows in North- 
ern Borneo. The new wine is said 
to have an alcoholic content of 35 
per cent. 











“THIS one, Doc, is for the typhoid shot, and THIS one is for 
the smallpox vaccination, and THIS one... .” 


Sergeant Serves 
Whipped Cream 
Right at Front 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY — Men 
of a 36th “Texas” Division infantry 
unit are being served whipped, 
cream with their dessert, prepared 
by S/Sgt. Wilford H. Newton, Carls- 
bad, N. M. 

Sergeant Newton, “Old Folks” the 
men call him, claims to have the 
best kitchen in the 36th Division. A 
former pastry cook and cafe opera- 
tor in civilian life, Newton surprises 
his men with new dishes. If the 
Army rations are not complete for 
what he wants to serve, he digs ine 
to his pocket and buys the few ex. 
tras that makes chow tasty. 

Recently, while visiting with a 
buddy in another outfit, the topie 
of whipped cream was brought up. 
“Old Folks” returned to his com- 
pany with an idea up his sleeve, 
Filling a large pot with canned milk, 
he brought it to a boil and then set 
it outside overnight to cool. 

Next morning he looked into the 
pot and there was whipped cream. 
“The men are still talking about 
that first day I served it with their 
cake,” said “Old Folks.” “They ac- 
tually came back for seconds and 
thirds—it was the first whipped 
cream they had since coming overs 
seas. Now I serve it three or four 
times a week.” 

His recipe ‘for making whipped 
cream is so simple that he passed 
it on to all other mess sergeants in 
the 36th and, today, many men in 
the Division get to taste the dell- 
cacy with their meals at the front, 


Blanding Soldiers 
Win Bulk of Prizes 
At Florida Art Show 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — Soldier 
artists of Camp Blanding virtually 
made a clean sweep of the prizes 
offered in the annual all-soldier art 
show held last week by the Society 
of the Four Arts at Palm Beach, Fla, 

First and second prize in oil paint- 
ing; first, second and third prize in 
water color; first in pastel and sec- 
ond in sculpture was the record 
chalked up by the brush and chisel 
devotees of Camp Blanding. News 
of the prize winners was received 
by Mrs. Emma Chalker, director of 
Service Club No, 1 and sponsor of 
“The Attic,” an art group with head- 
quarters at the Service Club. 

The prize winners were as follows; 
1st prize, water color “Coal Smoke,” 
Cpl. Nels Nelson, Center Headquar- 
ters Co. Infantry Replacements 
Training Center. $30; 2nd _ prize 
water color, “By the Lake,” Sgt. Paul 
Peters, 69th Regiment, IRTC, $25; 
3rd prize water color, “ Rifle Range,” 
Pvt. Don Mundt, 66th Regiment, 
IRTC, $20. 

First prize, pastels, “G. I. Stove,” 
Pvt. Eugene Powell, 70th Regiment, 
IRTC, $15; second prize, Sculpture, 
“Spirit of the Infantry,” Pvt. Peter 
Fingesten, 6list Regiment, IRTC, 

Two members of The Attic, now on 
other assignments but formerly sol- 
diers of this post submitted paint- 
ings to the exhibit through their 
Attic membership. First prize oil 
painting, “Madonna” went to Pvt, 
Paul Wolton, now at Camp Richie 
Md., $50; second prize in oil went 
to Pvt. Ulfert Wilke for “Vultures 
Embraced by the Wind,” $30. Pvt. 
Wilke is now at the Special Service 
Schoo] at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 








American Bowlers Raise 
Fund to Buy Sports 





Equipment for Overseas 


WASHINGTON—Soon more than 
half a million men in the armed 
forces overseas will receive sports 
and recreational kits, the gift of 
American bowlers, Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security administrator, has 
announced, 

Arville Ebersole, chairman of the 
National Bowling Council and secre- 
tary of the National Duckpin Bowl- 
ing Congress, presented Mr. McNutt 
with a check for $50,000 as part of 
the $105,000 raised by the Bowlers’ 
Victory Legion to purchase these 
gifts. Charles Vance, field repre 
sentative of the BVL, shared in the 
presentation with Mr. Ebersole. 

Mr. McNutt said he could think 
of no better use to which this money 
could be put than to buy these 
sports and recreational items for oug 
fighting men. He told Mr. Ebersole 
and Mr. Vance that he had nothing 
but praise for the American bowlers 


for their interest and contribution 
to the military forces. 
Others at the ceremonies when 


the check was presented were Wat- 
son B. Miller, assistant Federal Se- 
curity administrator; Col. Donald D, 
Duncanson of the special services 
branch, who assisted the BVL in 
raising these funds, and George R. 
Holstrom, chief of field operations 
of the National Committee on Phys 





ical Fitness. 
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Battle Casualties High 
Among Army Chaplains 


WASHINGTON—Battle casualties 
among Army chaplains have been ex- 
ceeded on a comparitive basis by 
losses among officers in only two 
pther branches of the service, the 


Air Forces and the Infantry, the 
War Department announced this 
week. 


The comparison of battle casual- 
ties was based on officer casualties 
in the other branches since the Chap- 
lain Corps is composed of officers 
only. 

19 Killed 

Nineteen chaplains were killed in 
battle through 1943; 19 were wound- 
ed; one was missing in action; and 
83 were prisoners of war. Thirty-one 
had died as a result of accidents or 
illness. 

As of Dec, 31, 1943, the: report also 





Pst! Herman! 
That’s Nothing 


But a Camera 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment this week disillusioned the 
German troops who poured heavy 
but ineffectual fire into, what they 
supposed was the position of an 
American “secret weapon” during 
the battle of the Volturno River in 


Italy, and which actually was a 
Signal Corps photographic team’s 
camera. 


The story is that of Maj. Herbert 
A. T. Freeland, of Hollywood, Signal 
Corps photographer. It was found- 
ed on the desire of a sergeant of 
the photographic team to mount his 
Jargest camera above a series of 
trees and rocks which obscured the 
normal field of vision. 

He had mounted the camera on 
a towering tripod when, almost sim- 
ultaneousty, American artillery open- 
ed a barrage on enemy position with 
deadly accuracy. The sergeant ob- 
tained some excellent “shots,” and 
the unit was mounting a _ second 
camera when the enemy retaliated 
with an artillery barrage—directed 
against the photographers’ position. 

The explanation for the sustained 
shelling came from German prison- 
ers. They had sighted the camera, 
and concluded that the accurate fire 
was being directed by this “secret 
weapon.” 





Army Stepping Up 
Draft of Japanese 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Loyal 
Americans of Japanese descent are 
now being inducted into the Army 
in some numbers Selective Service 
authorities announced recently. Sev- 
era] Japanese-American units, such 
as the 100th Infantry Battalion in 
Italy and the 442nd Combat Team 
at Camp Shelby, Miss., have excel- 
lent records and been commended by 
officials. 

Previously taken into the Army 
only on a volunteer basis, Japanese- 
Americans are now subject to the 
general provisions of the draft. 
Women of Japanese descent are be- 
ing given opportunity to enroll in 
limited numbers in the WAC, 





Heads Medical Training 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — Col. 
Floyd L. Wergeland, executive officer 
of the MRTC since December, 1942, 
has been named director of the 
Training Division, Surgeon General’s 
Office, and has left Camp Barkeley 
for Washington, D. C., to assume his 
new duties, 





disclosed, 85 chaplains received a to- 
tal of 90 decorations, some of the of- 
ficers having received more than one 
award. They won three Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, three 
Croix de Guerres; 26 Silver Stars, 15 
medals of the Legion of Merit, 39 
Purple Hearts and four Soldiers Med- 
als. 

At the end of last year 6,998 chap- 
lains were on active duty in the 
Army, 4,255 in the continental Unit- 
ed States and 2,743 overseas. 

During 1943 the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains had 1,234,825 portions 
of Scriptures printed for distribution 
to Army personnel, bringing the to- 
tal published through the end of the 
year to 5,888,025. These selections 
were the King James Version of the 
New Testament for Protestants, the 
Douay Version of the New Testament 
for Catholics and Selected Psalms 
and readings from the Old Testa- 
ment for Jews. By arrangement 
with the Chief of Transportation, all 
life boats at ports of embarkation 
were supplied with one copy each 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish Testaments. Religious booklets 
also were supplied for life rafts for 
emergency use by air crews, 

Activities Listed 


Activities by the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains for aiding chap- 
lains in the field included: Presenta- 
tion of more than 9,000 certificates 
of award to churches for giving the 
services of their pastors to the Army; 
publication of a “Hymns from Home” 
folder, 1,000,000 copies of which were 
inserted in emergency ration kits; 
publication of booklets containing 
marriage and baptisimal certificates; 
preparation of band arrangements of 
suitable hymns for distribution to 
Army bands; revision of the official 
chaplain’s training manual; and the 
making of a training film, “For God 
and Country,” dramatizing the work 
of the chaplain for instruction of 
other sepvice personnel in the place 
and duties of the chaplain in the 
Army. 

The Office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains in a statistical analysis found 
that for each month in 1943 each 
chaplain, on an average, conducted 
or supervised 19.4 religious services 
with a total attendance of 1,160. He 
had 12.4 sacramental occasions with 
151 participants. He made 14.1 visits 
to hospitals and guard-houses, visit- 
ing 253 patients or inmates. He had 
41 “functional occasions” in civilian 
communities such as preaching in 
civilian churches, calls on civilian 
pastors, visits to USO rooms and 
appearances at meetings of civic and 
fraternal organizations reaching 323 
individuals, 118.6 “functional occa- 
sions” in ministering to his men such 
as personal counsel, welfare prob- 
lems, talks with men in day rooms 
and service clubs, involving 998 per- 
sonal contacts. 

Attendance Varies 

The percentage of monthly atten- 
dance at church services as compared 
with Army strength varied from 72.9 
per cent in February to 127.1 per 
cent in December. The average per 
month attendance for the entire year 
was 97.5 per cent of Army strength. 
The figure should not be interpreted 
to mean that 97.5 per cent of Army 
personnel went to church each 
month, though it does have that 
meaning in the aggregate, as some 
men went to church several times 
during a month. 

Tabulation of reports—with some 
still missing due to losses in trans- 
mission and other reasons—shows 
that there were 1,350,991 religious 
services conducted for Army person- 
nel during the calendar year 1943. 
Attendance totalléd 80,798,577. 








WACS are assigned many duties in the Army. What WAC 
Pic. Margaret (Pat) Cleary, of Fort Bliss, Tex., is doing in the 


above photo is not one of them. 


Private Cleary was a pro- 


fessional dancer before joining the Army. 





Reconditioning 
Progress Praised 


By Med. Officers 


CLINTON, Iowa—Success of the 
Army’s program for reconditioning 
sick and wounded Soldiers will prob- 
ably influence the medical profes- 
sion, who will adapt it in some form 
to private practice in civilian life, 
was asserted by Brig. Gen. Charles 
D. Hillman, chief of professional 
service of the Army Medical De- 
partment at a conference of Army 
officers seeking to speed recovery 
of hospitalized soldiers. The sessions 
were held at the Schick General 
hospital here. 


General Hillman was supported by 
Col. Augushtus Thorndike, director 
of the Army’s reconditioning division, 
who noted that the program was 
working out in this way: More sick 
and injured soldiers can be restored 
to active duty than _ previously. 
These men can be returned at an 
earlier date and with a smaller av- 
erage number of days of hospitali- 
zation. They will be much better 
able to carry on when they go back 
to duty. 

It was disclosed at the conference 
that a new system has been adopt- 
ed for reassigning soldiers dis- 
charged from hospitals, designed to 
obviate sending them to climates or 
duties unsuited to their physical 
condition, 


Camp Orde, near Beltsville, Md., 
where about 150 soldiers are being 
given the Army’s new recondition- 
ing program, was praised as an ideal 
example of what separate housing 
away from hospital atmosphere can 
do to bring ill and wounded men 
back to fit condition. 


Air War Over Reich 
Planned Long Ago 


LONDON — The_ thousand-bomber 
flights zooming into the sky and 
heading for Germany from a base 
“somewhere in England” is not the 
work of one briefing—but of many 
days, many months, even years, of 
planning. 

This plan—to destroy Germany's 
power to resist by smashing its in- 
dustry and materiel before the Allied 
ground forces moved in for the kill 
—was perfected long ago by Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, Lt. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, and Lt. Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz. 

They mapped out the following 
steps to be taken—not only before 
vast fleets of planes could attack 
Germany, but before the ground 
forces could go into the country: 

1. Smashing the German industries 
which produce the submarines which 
harried Allied convoys. 

2. Smashing German aircraft in- 
dustries, thus preventing normal re- 
placements from reaching the Luft- 
waffe. 

3. Destroying the German air force 
in the air and on the ground. 





Sweaters for GIs 


Why Not Generals? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Officers 
have a pretty tough time of it reas- 
oned Mrs. Samuel Hepburn of this 
city, and generals must really be in 
a tough spot—no USO’s, no comfort 


kits, nothing but a lot of heavy 
brass. Thinking it over stil) further, 
she decided that someone really 


should keep up his morale by knit- 
ting a sweater for General Ejisen- 
hower, so she broached the subject 
to his wife. 

An answer came from the general 
himself, “I would, indeed, be hon- 
ored to have one of your sweaters 
and would in addition find it a most 
convenient thing to have. I think 
size 40 would be about right.” 


Montgomery Says 
Bombing of Reich 
Start of Invasion 


ABOARD GENERAL MONTGOM- 
ERY’S HEADQUARTERS TRAIN 
One man who entirely satisfied 
with the Allied bombing of the Reich 
is General Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 


is 


ery. This attack, with which he say: 
the Second Front has aiready begun, 
he describes as “terrific, terrific’ and 


adds “When the Germans have been 
sufficiently stunned will move 
in.” 


we 


Asked how much: bombing of the 
Reich will affect the troops in wes- 
tern Europe, the British general ex- 
plained that “bombing affects the 
ability of a nation to go to war.” 

He drew a comparison between the 
current aerial attack on Germany 
and that which preceeded the fall of 
Sicily and the capitulation of Italy 
saying, “We finished Tunisia in mid- 
May, then we began bombing Sicily 
When we thought they were softened 
I invaded Sicity, with the Americans 
on my left. Then we bombed Italy. 
When everything was ready we in- 
vaded Italy and knocked her out of 
the war. 

“Now we are bombing Germany— 
and how we are bombing Germany.” 


“are scheduled 
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THE NEW HOSPITAL train, “Mercy Special No. 2,” built by 


the American Railway Service from Italian and German cars 
loads up with wounded at the collecting point, Riardo, Italy, 
These men, first casualties to be evacuated by this train mak. - 
ing its first run, will be taken back o rear area hospitals. 


—Signal Corps Photo, 








Nazis Turn Our Shelling 
To Their Own Advantage 


WASHINGTON — German clever- 
ness in turning thick-walled destroy- 
ed buildings to their own advantage 
is one reason for the difficulty of the 
Italian campaign, according to an 
Army observer who returned re- 
cently from Italy. 


Maj. Allan G. Crist, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., the observer, said that Allied 
bombardment and shelling of the 
thick stone Italian buildings make 
debris for the enemy to use as 
strongpoints, and block the path of 
our armored units. 

“That puts the job squarely up to 
our infantry,” he declared. 

“Some of those Italian buildings 
have walls 15 feet thick,” Major 
Crist said. “When these are bombed 
or shelled, they topple over into the 
street, blocking the road for our 
tanks and half-tracks. The huge 
stone blocks act as shields for enemy 
snipers and machine gunners. And 
we have to wait until the infantry 
can dig the enemy out of these posi- 
tions, one at a time.” 

Major Crist said our officers in 
Italy are saying, “We've now cap- 
tured two parlors and a bedroom 
and expect to occupy a_ kitchen 
shortly.” 

Major Crist revealed that after 
the decision was made to destroy the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino, our troops, 
who had been about 100 yards from 


Gen. Ike’s Staff 
Gets New Chevron 


LONDON—A new shoulder sleeve 
emblem issued last week for military 
personnel attached to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's invasion headquar- 
ters is based on symbolic features. 

A shield-shaped black background 
represents the “darkness of Nazi op- 
pression.” Across the shield is a 
crusader’s sword, with “red flames 
of avenging justice leaping from its 
hilt.” Above the sword is a rainbow 
made up of the colors of the United 
Nations’ flags and symbolic of hope. 
A field of blue over the rainbow 
represents the coming “peace and 
tranquility for the enslaved peoples 
of Europe.” 





Volcano’s Eruption 
Proves He’s in Love 


WASHINGTON — The love story 
of one American soldier stationed in 
Italy might very well read: “He'd 
known Tina for quite some time, but 
not until those grim, burning nights 
when they worked side by side res- 
cuing stricken people from the dead- 
ly flow of Vesuvius’ lava did he know 
he loved her.” 


Lt. Robert W. Bussmann of St 
Louis met Signorina Tina Scafora, a 
teacher at Cercolo, soon after he 
landed in Italy, but hadn’t thought 
about getting married until he saw 
her work day and night helping 


refugees escape Mt. Vesuvius’ erup- 
tion, 

They have set the marriage day for 
May 20 when Lieutenant Bussmann 
is due for a leave and plan a honey- 
moon at Capri. 


Infantry Training Is 
Increased at Roberts 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. A boost 
in the training of Infantrymen was 
indicated here this week with the 
announcement of the creation of 
two new IRTC regiments. 


The new organizations bring the 
total of regiments in the Roberts 
IRTC to five. Five new battalions 


to go into training 
soon in connection with the move, 





the abbey, were moved back 1,0 
yards. This was done to safeguarg 
our men while the bombing ang 
shelling was under way. 

He described another trick of the 
Germans is to use a crude wooden 
box mine buried at different depths, 

“They plant the mines well below 
the surface on paths,” he said, 
“After we use a path awhile, it jg 
worn down to where the next person 
to use it sets off a mine. A French 
major had both legs blown off on 
a trail that we had used safely’ for 
days.” 


MP Det., Crane 


Named Eisenhower 


AT A U.S. ARMY BASE IN ENG 
LAND—When Prime Minister Wine 
ston Churchill, Gen, Dwight D, 
Eisenhower, and Lt. Gen. Omar 
Bradley arrived to inspect the crack 
American armored unit stationed 
here, Mr. Churchill couldn’t help 
trying out a carbine, and then a 
Tommy-gun and pistol. He said he'd 
like to fire a bazooka, too, but 
changed his mind when someone 
told him he'd have to put on a gas 
mask to protect himself from the 
backfire. 

While the generals and prime 
minister were driving through the 
base, General Eisenhower spotted a 
nine-ton crane gaily painted “Eisen. 
hower.” Amused and pleased, he told 
the two men who had named it, ‘T 
want you to take good care of this 
for me. Don’t let anything happen 
ns 

Also named for the general are 
“Ike’s Snowballs,” the U. S. Military 
Police who patrol London wearing 
white helmets, leggings, belts, gloves 
and carrying white first-aid kits. 


| The Mess Line| 


“I see by the papers where & WO 
man sued a doctor for operating on 
her husband.” 

“Outrageous. 
charges?” 


“Opening her male 
* . . 








What were her 


” 


Susie has a nice new skirt, 

So neat, so bright, so choosy; 

It never shows a speck of dirt, 

But, gosh, how it shows Susie! 
> - > 


If you think money doesn’t talk, 
just try to telephone without & 
nickel 

* . . 

Sad Sack: He pointed his gun at 

me! 


Sergeant: Did he try to shoot you? 
Sad Sack: He couldn't. I had my 
finger in the hole. 
. . . 


He was a sailor, a red-hot sport 
And he had him a giddy vamp. 
He had a sweetheart in every 
port— 
She had one in every camp! 
. + 
some women 


It’s wonderful what 


can get away with and still keep 
their amateur standing. 
>. . . 


“Why does Geraldine let all the 
boys kiss her?” 

“She once slapped a guy who was 
chewing tobacco.” 

>. . . 

The reason it takes a WAC longef 
than a soldier to dress may be that 
she has to slow down for curves. 

> > . 
How could you be sure you were 
heading for the North Pole? 
Huh! We went by dog sled and 
did you ever see a dog miss a pole? 





THIRTY-FIVE MEMBERS of the 


American Legion are serving in 
Mississippi state legislature, 
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British Schools Offer Yanks 
10n Leave Lecture Courses 


HEADQUARTERS, 


EUROPEAN 
TER OF OPERATIONS—Ten 
Jecture courses in eight British 
es and universities and three 
in three British public 
have been opened to Ameri- 
military personnel in England 


jeave or on furlough. 


ture courses, part of an exten- 
educational program begun last 
r through the cooperation of 
educational authorities and 


United States Army Special Serv- 
fee Division 
yen open 


in Great Britain, have 
for some time at British 


ities and colleges, but this 


cover billets and mess, are 3 pounds, 
12 shillings (about $14.40) for offi- 
cers and one pound, 12 shillings 
(about $6.40) for enlisted personnel. 
Approximately the same rates apply 
for courses at colleges and univer- 
Sities. 

Previously, courses have been of- 
fered at Cambridge University, Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, University of 
St. Andrew’s, University of Man- 
chester, Chatham House (location of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs), and at the University Col- 
lege, Exeter. 


Details of M-8 
Armored Car 


Told by Army 


CHICAGO—The public this week 
was told about the Army’s fast new 
M-8 armored car, a_ closely-kept 
secret which proved effective in the 
Sicilian and Italian campaigns. Arm- 
ed with a 37-mm. gun which will 
stop all but the largest enemy tanks, 
it is built by Ford in its Chicago 
and St. Paul plants. 

Mounted on a truck chassis, the 
six-wheel seven-ton car has enough 
power to rush over medium-sized 
trees, operate over the roughest 
terrain and negotiate 45-degree 
grades. 
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WASHINGTON—Information cen- 
ters to advise returning servicemen 
of their rights and opportunities in 
the United States, are the first step 
in the demobilization program re- 
cently announced by Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, head of the Retraining and 
Re-Employment Administration. 

Federal, state and local govern- 
ments, American Legion posts and 








s the: first time such opportunities 
have been offered at English boys’ 
s. 
- No Women At Eton 
t b Eton, Christ’s Hospital and Char- 
. Y jghouse are sponsoring five-day 
trie ycture courses on political and social 
aly, Jems. Since these schools have 
nak. * fp facilities for billeting women, the 
yctures will be available only to male 
rs of the armed forces. 
voto, dey lecture courses offered 
st collegiate institutions are as fol- 
Jows : ; 
University of Edinburgh, admini- 
srative law; Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, veterinary science; University 
of Birmingham, physical education 
and general course; University of 
Liverpool, domestic, municipal and 
k 1,000 eclesiastical architecture; Univer- 
fesuard ity of Bristol, British Government 
cs = jistory and practice and history and 
description of British architecture; 
of the [tniversity College, Exeter, English 
wooden fiterature and drama; University 
depths, Ecollege, Southampton, civil, elec- 
| below firical architecture; University of 
> said, | Bristol, British Government history 
e, it ig and practice and history and descrip- 
person {tion of British architecture; Univer- 
French ity; College, Exeter, English litera- 
off on |ture and drama; University College, 
ely’ for Southampton, civil, electrical, aero- 
nautical and marine engineering; 
Oxford University, general course in 
British culture. The latter course is 
dered each week, Monday through 
Saturday. = , ‘ 
7 The courses at the University o 
wer Edinburgh and the Royal Veterin- 
1 ENG |uy College, and the course in 
r Wine physical education at the University 
ht D, a Birmingham are open only te men. 
Omar [ihe other programs are for both 
© crack men and women of the armed forces. 
ationed No Time Off 
t help Applicants, who must possess the 
then q j|tecessary educational or practical 
1id he'd.» | tekground for the individual course, 
o, but Jéienot given time off duty but must 
omeone fuse leave or furlough normally due 
1 a gas flattend classes. 
om the | Fees at the public schools, which 
. 7. 
im ixhibit Features 
otted & 
‘enen furafts of GI’s Gobs 
pate PHILADELPHIA — Weaving, rug 
of this hooking, woodcarving—all sorts of 
happen maft articles whose creation brought 
back muscular control to servicemen 
ral are |Will be the objects of a six-week ex- 
Military [hibition at the Art Alliance here, 
yearing |farting April 17. 
, gloves This will be the first large ex- 
kits. hibition of the combined work of 


Army, Navy and Air Force patients, 


ind also the first exhibition of “Cure 
ne Through Work” ever staged in 
Philadelphia. 
The decorator’s gallery will be 








e a wo §Made into a living room and furnish- 
ting on fd with curtains, upholstery, carved 
thairs, game tables, modern chest 
re «het table, rugs, bookends, ash trays, 
lamps and wall paintings made by 
therapy patients. Another gallery 
Wil house a model therapy shop, 
with both finished and unfinished 
SY; handicraft on view, and visitors will 
dirt, permitted to try their hand at 
sie! Weaving, block printing, sketching, 
't tally cord knotting, rug hooking and 
neal ie Woodcarving. Regular demonstra- 
tions will be given by patients. 
gun at }Butner to Have Easter 
ot you? Service at Sunrise 
had my § CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—A mass 
Ster service for all personnel at 
P Butner will be conducted 
sport, ster morning at 6:30 a.m. out-of- 
amp. doors under the direction of camp 
every thaplain Lars G. Pedersen. 
Church call will be sounded at 
r! Minrise and followed by the cere- 
ny of massing of the colors. The 
_women tilar will consist of a huge cross 
il keep nked by lilies and spring flowers 
hanged by WAC Pvt. Jean Bur- 
all the Ngton. Set. Harold B. Rygg will be 
ewe for the service, and the 
‘ vision choir will sing under 
vho was direction of Lt, Charles Harris 
: onget | What a Thing to Say! 
be that § CAMP ROBERTS, Cal—A sol- 
rves. tier on the march felt something 
n his shoe. His toe became pain- 
u were -— he was limping badly by 
’ me he returned to camp. He 
ed ant beth off his shoe and sock to 
a pole " e his blistered foot and found 
: Pellet of paper lodged in the 
of thé the sock, on which was 
y in en: “God bless the soldier 





CUB PLANE of an AAF liason squadron makes use of a landing strip along the Ledo Road in 
Burma while the strip is still under construction. These planes are being used in the evacua- 
tion of wounded American and Chinese soldiers who are protecting the road's advance. 


AAF Photo. 








Movie. 


Stuff | 


Whether “See Here, Private Har- 
grove” is the story of a jot of GI's 
or whether it’s merely the motion 
picture industry’s laugh-provoking 
version of that story, it’s funny, and 
a tribute to every man who's been 
uprooted from civilian life with in- 
tentjons of making good in the 
Army. 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er, the cast includes: Robert Walk- 
er as Private Hargrove, and Keenan 
Wynn as his sidekick, Pvt. Mulvehill. 
Others are Donna Reed and Robert 
Benchley. 

The object of the movie is defi- 
nitely snafu on salutes, drill, reg- 
ulations and practically anything 
else that the Army gives him to 
digest. As you can imagine, he 
draws a lot of KP. His sidekick, 
Private Mulvehill, creates much of 
the comedy with his schemes for 
exploiting Hargrove’s money-mak- 
ing-through-writing talent. 

7 . s 


The U. S. Army has gone over- 
board with raves for a motion 
picture. It’s “The Memphis Belle,” 
which shows what men of the Air 
Forces go through when they take 
off from the friendly fields of Eng- 
land to fly thru a hell of flak and 
fighter opposition over German-con- 
trolled Europe. 

The Memphis Belle was revealed 
at a private showing to be a four- 
reel technicolor job guaranteed to 
keep you on the edge of your seat 
for its 40-minute running time, ac- 
cording to UP correspondent Jack 
Gaver. 


It’s a chronicle of any daylight 
bombing raid, altho a Wilhelm- 
shaven raid is stressed in this film, 
and the interest centers on partic- 
ipation of the famed Memphis 
Belle, making her 25th operational 


flight. Return of the Belle after 
25 missions earned her and the crew 
a trip home. 

The picture will be given a gala 
premiere in Memphis, Tenn., about 
April 14 and will get general release 


in major theaters throughout the 
country at the same time. 
“Memphis Belle” is an authentic 


document of the War Department, 
filmed by combat photographers of 
the Army Air Forces first motion 
picture unit. 


Camp Roberts Gas 
Course Lengthened 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—To give 
more training the gas refresher 
course here is being increased from 


10 to 17% hours. Soon to be added 
to the chemical warfare training 
program is a mustard gas course. 
Increased use of smokes will be 


noted, and a gas obstacle course is 
also planned. 

Introduced to officers and enlisted 
men here this year is the use of 





ears these socks.” 


colored smokes for signaling pur- 


| 


Pickin’ Up 
Papers 


Our boner in reporting the 95th 
Division JOURNAL as a four page 
instead of a six page weekly, in 
March 11 issue. And for saying 
“until last week a six page monthly” 
instead of a six to eight pager every 
other week. It’s edited by three 
men who formerly worked for the 
Houston Post, the Dallas News, As- 
sociated Press, Chicago Tribune and 
Portland (Me.) Express, has 13,000 
circulation, and rates top of column 
as a swell job throughout. 

. * . 

Suggestion to Fort Ord Panorama: 
That someone publish a book of your 
Morale Boosters (Pin-Ups). No. 112 
is Grace McDonald, Universal’s sing- 
ing, dancing star. 

. . . 

Super features in the Camp Davis 
AA BARRAGE include the Take a 
Break column py Lew Tenant II, 
Officers Guide by Major DiSaster, 
Graymatter by Sid Gray and the In- 
quiring Photog... . In the Fort Riley 
GUIDON the It Happened This Week 
feature, the Cac-y Chatter and the 
plenty pin-ups. . .. In Camp San 
Luis Obispo THE WILDCAT and 
SHOT 'n SHELL the front page 
streamer “Jap Troop Convoy Van- 
ishes Off Wewak—CONFIDENTIAL- 
LY—THEY SINK.”, the Says Tuffy 
column, On the Beam By Mister Five 
by Five, and Cpl. Ned Eller’s car- 
toons, 

. 7. oe 

Many papers are carrying the ad- 
vertisements for the Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wis., and editors 
are playing the news of the courses 
on page 1. The Camp Croft SPAR- 
TAN also features a list of courses 
and coupon on page 1, with ques- 
tions and answers on page ,... In- 
cidentally one of the Armed Forces 
Institute textbooks is on Modern 
News Reporting. It’s the best text 
we've ever seen. 

> . . 

Khaki Kut Ups 
O’Brien is an art feature of the ex- 
cellent Santa Ana CADET; so are 
the cartoons by Cpl. Emax. ,.. Drew 
Field ECHOES runs free want ads 
for Drew Field Military personnel, 
and they're plenty popular, full page 
each week. One reads: Wanted To 
Rent: Small furnished apartment. 


by T/Sgt. Jack 


(Silly, is’t it?) Have a six months 
old daughter, but will drown her 
if you insist, 

* . 


Other Tops in leafing thru: Fear- 
less Freddie Flash strip and other 
art by T/S Tom Medley in the 
Lightning Division LIGHTNING. . 
Private Henry McLemore’s articles 
in Camp Wheeler SPOKE. Henry's 
finished his basic; we're reprinting 
his farewell article from the SPOKE 
in next week’s ARMY TIMES... . 
The grand headlines in YD GRAPE- 
VINE each issue. ... The unexcelled 
news coverage of the FORT MEADE 


POST. ... the Rumors Department 
in the Will Rogers Field FIELD 
NEWS. .., to mention only a few 


Radio 
Roundup 


Bunk Fatigue Programs (Monday, 
April 3 through Saturday, April 8, 
inclusive). 

MBC (All times are CWT)—Mon- 
day: 8 p.m., Gabriel Heatter; 8:30 
p.m., Paul Winchell and Jerry Ma- 
honey; 10:45 p.m., Lew Diamond’s 
Orchestra. Tuesday: 7:30 p.m., Pick 
’n Pat Time; 11 p.m. to 1 a.m., Music 
and News. Wednesday; 7:30 p.m., 
Xavier Cugat; 9:15 pm. Arch 
Ward’s Sports Preview; 10 p.m., 
The Answer Man. Thursday: 6:45 
p.m., Say It With Music; 8:30 p.m., 
Treasure Hour of Song; 9;15 p.m., 
Dale Carnegie. Friday: 8:15 p.m., 
Believe It or Not; 8:30 p.m., Double 
or Nothing; 10:15 p.m., Chicago at 
Night; 11:10 p.m. Carmen Caval- 
lero’s Orchestra. Saturday: 7:15 
p.m., The Goodwill Hour; 9:30 p.m., 
Mystery House; 12:05 am. Del 
Courtney’s Orchestra, 

NBC (All times are EWT)—Mon- 
day: 7:30 p.m., Carol Sisters; 9 p.m., 
The Telephone Hour; 11 p.m., Fred 
Waring; 11:30 p.m., Cavalcade of 
America. Tuesday: 6:15 p.m., Seren- 
ade to America; 8:30 p.m., A Date 
with Judy; 10 p.m., The Pepsodent 
Show; 11:30 p.m., Words at War. 
Wednesday: 6:45 p.m., Lowell Thom- 
as; 8 p.m., Mr. and Mrs. North; 9:30 
p.m., Mr. District Attorney; 11:30 
p.m., Author’s Playhouse. Thursday: 
8:15 p.m. Night Editor; 9 p.m., 
Kraft Music Hall; 10:30 p.m., March 
of Time; 11:30 p.m., Music of the 
New World. Friday: 7:30 p.m. 
Tropicana; 9 p.m., Waltz Time; 10:30 
p.m., Colgate Sports Newsreel; 11:30 
p.m., Your All-Time Hit Parade, Sat- 
urday: 7:30 p.m., Ellery Queen; 9:30 
p.m., Can You Top This; 11 p.m., 
Truth or Consequences. 

CBS (All times are EWT)—Mon- 
day: 5 p.m., Fun with Dunn; 6:30 


p.m. The Arthur Godfrey Show; 
7:30 p.m., Blondie; 8:30 p.m., The 
Gay Nineties Show. Tuesday: 6:45 


p.m., The World Today; 7:15 p.m. 
John Nesbitt’s Passing Parade; 9 
p.m., George Burns and Gracie Al- 
len; 10:45 p.m., Guy Lombardo Or- 
chestra. Wednesday: 7 p.m., I Love 
a Mystery; 8:30 p.m., Dr. Christian; 
9:30 p.m., The Jack Carson Show; 
10 p.m., Great Moments in Music; 
11:30 p.m., Invitation to Music (The 
Brahms Requiem). Thursday: 6 
p.m., World News; 8:30 p.m., Death 
Valley Days; 9:30 p.m., Dinah Shore 
Program; 10:30 p.m., Here’s to Ro- 
mance; 12:30 a.m., Jerry Wald Or- 


chestra. Friday: 8 p.m., Kate Smith 
Program; 10:30 p.m., Stage Door 
Canteen; 11:30 p.m., Mrs. Miniver. 
Saturday: 7 p.m., Mayor of the 


Town: 10:15 p.m., Correction, Please; 
12:05 a.m., Frankie Carle Orchestra; 
1:05-5:30 a.m., Music and News, 


PLANE HORSEPOWER output in 
United States rose from 21,000,000 





Information Centers For 
Veterans Are Proposed 


other local civic organizations will 


be enlisted to make the centers 
“community affairs.” 
Senate’s Program 
Providing material for the ine 


formation program to get its teeth 
into are national, state, and union 
plans for accomplishing the switch 
from OD to civvies. A Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator James 
E. Murray, has proposed a $200,- 
000,000,000 postwar production pros 
gram to employ the 8,000,000 work- 
ers whose jobs will end with the 
war. 

Besides putting itself on record 
for this super-production program, 
the Committee reemphasized that 
Government agencies now contract- 
ing with private industry must set- 
tle cancelled contracts as quickly as 
possible. If this isn’t done, capital, 
tools, and labor may not find their 
way back into peacetime channels. 
Speaking for President Roosevelt 
at a REA convention, executive as- 
sistant Eugene Casey said that war 


veterans “are entitled to demobili- 
zation pay as high as the nation 
can possibly bear” and that war 
workers are also entitled to the 


fruits of victory. “The gratitude of 
the nation must find its expression 
in providing homes and jobs, edu- 
cation and opportunity, security and 
happiness. .. .” 

Both the Senate Subcommittee 
and Mr. Casey were emphatic in 
their belief that the need for con- 
sumer goods. will call for many 
workers and that only planning and 
foresight are needed to provide top 
employment. 

From East to West 
Massachusetts’ Governor, Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, voiced his wish to 
see returning veterans “stand on 
their own feet, become self-respect- 
ing citizens, own their own homes, 
raise and educate their children. ..* 
He advocated decentralized plan. 
ning by industrialists as a means 
to this and said that Government’s 
role in reemployment was merely 
“to fill in the gaps of unemploye 
ment with desirable public improves 
ments.” 

Asked by the Fort Francis E. 
Warren “Sentinel” what he thought 
about post-war employment, New 
York Governor Thomas E, Dewey 
wrote the paper that the adjust- 
ment of the veteran when the war 
is over is an aftermath and still a 
cost of the war. He believes the re- 
turning soldier should be pro. 
tected by more than his mustering- 
out pay and said that, to a large 
extent, public works may fill this 
gap. 

Labor unions received a real rap 
on the knuckles from New York’s 
Ives Committee which warned them 
not to impede job-seeking veterans 
with red tape. It cited the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists’ 
lead in exempting  ex-servicemen 
from union fees and was outspoken 
in disapproval of some unions’ prac- 
tice of reclassification, re-initiation, 
closed shops, 

California’s legislators have awak- 
ened not only to the state’s 20 years 
jump in industry since 1940, but to 
the necessity of retaining this pro- 
gress. In an address before members 
of the State Reconstruction and 
Re-Employment Commission, Gove 
ernor Earl Warren urged California 
industrialists to plan “on their 
own,” without waiting for govern- 
ment’s go ahead signal, in such 
fields as trade, service, tourist bus- 
iness, and garment manufacture, 


Praises Intelligence of 
American Military Force 


EASTON, Pa.—“Never has a coun- 
try had a military force of such high 
intelligence and broad preparation 
as that which represents the United 
States today, said President Lewis 
of Lafayette College, in presenting 
certificates to 500 Army trainees 
who have completed the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Course at the cok 
lege, 

“The American college can have 
a feeling of pride in the part it is 
playing in this enterprise,” Presi- 
dent Lewis continued. “I do not 
agree with those who say that col 
leges, in military training programs, 
have had to substitute training for 
education. Education is not cone 
cerned primarily with intellectual 
luxuries but with elements which 
make the individual a valued meme 
ber of society. In the various mili<« 
tary programs in the colleges en¢ 
listed men have learned many 
things which will enrich their lives 
after the war is over, Colleges on 
their part are learning more speci- 
fically than ever before their offers 
ings to the political, social and 
economic needs of the time, Such 
application will be absolutely nec- 





in January to over 35,000,000 in De- 








poses and other innovations. 


in passing. 
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cember, or 67 per cent. 


essary in the work of reconstrué 
tion.” 
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Camp Shows Open 
Hospital Circuits 


NEW YORK—Servicemen confined 
to Army and Navy general hospitals 
throughout the United States will 
henceforth get a priority on enter- 
tainment, it was announced this 
week by USO-Camp Shows. This or- 
ganization, in coordination with the 
Special Service Division of the War 
Department, has inaugurated a 
“hospital circuit” over which spe- 
cially selected and produced units 
will travel, bringing directly to the 
hospitalized GI's a new show at 
least once every two weeks. 

Both ambulatory and bed patients 
will see the camp shows, which are 





Between The 
Covers 


The leading magazine  polister 
seems to be Esquire. Only a few 
days ago sport writers were asked 
to answer a number of boxing ques- 


tions proposed by Jack Dempsey. 
The ink had barely dried on the 
sport scribes’ choices for all-time 


honors when another Esquire sports 
questionnaire hit their desks. 

This time the magazine was seek- 
ing the answers to a number of golf 
questions suggested by Tommy Ar- 
mour. The results of these quizzes 
will be incorporated in sports arti- 
cles which should prove exceptional- 
ly interesting. 

Japan is the feature in the April 
issue of Fortune Magazine. Two arti- 
cles, “The Army Had Its Day” and 
“What They Left Behind Them,” are 
devoted to our Pacific enemy. A 
great deal of the material, which 
pertains to the Japanese Army, and 
Japanese property, was contributed 
by repatriated Americans who have 
been interned by the Japanese. 

“The West Coast Weighs Its Fu- 
ture” by Arthur Baum is the lead 
story In the current issue of Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Pointing to- 
ward the tremendous population in- 
crease on the Pacific Coast Mr. Baum 
interprets its importance in relation 
to the post-war period. 

One of the best series of war arti- 
cles, “The Guilty,” has been carried 
for 36 weeks in Collier's. In the cur- 
rent issue, Writer G. C: calls atten- 
tian to Walther Gross, Hitler’s No. 1 
dealer in sex. 





Expensive Phone Poles 
Bear Wires in Pacific 


WITH THE AMERICAN DIVI- 
SION, Bougainville—One of the most 
valuable telephone lines in the world 
has been erected here by Infantry 
communications experts. 

Five miles long, with all the poles 
of native teak or mahogany from 
the Bougainville jungles, the line 
was built by Cpl. James V, White, 
Detroit, and members of an infantry 
regiment communications section. 


being designed to perform both in 
recreation halls and in streamlined 
style in the wards. Many of these 
new units will be headlined by stars 
of radio, motion pictures, Broadway 
stage and the concert world, and 
supported by musical, comedy, 
dancing, magic and other novelty 
vaudeville acts. 
All-Star Shows 

Some will be all-star shows, of 
two or more famous entertainers, 
capable of recreation hall entertain- 
ment as well as making the impor- 
tant visits to the wards. These all- 
star groups are known as “person- 
ality units,” and other hospital units 
will be composed of the best talent 
available for camp show tours. Some 
units will offer all-variety shows, 
some will present complete classical 
concerts, and others will be a blend 
of variety-and-concert. 

Already playing each general hos- 
pital once every three or four weeks 
are the 29 units on camp shows’ 
“Victory Circuit” and the 54 Tabloid 
Troupes on the “Blue Circuit.” With 
the addition of the new, special 
units, the serviceman in a hospital 
will now enjoy more “live talent” 
entertainment than any other type 
of soldier or sailor in this country. 

Four “hospital units” have already 
gone out on tour under USO-Camp 
Shows’ auspices: 

(1) Ed Wynn, stage-radio come- 
dian; Wini Shaw, _ radio-screen 
singer; Diana Lure, tap dancer; Paul 


Lavarre & Brother, comedy acro- 
bats; Pat Hill, puppeteer, and 
Michael Olivieri, accordionist. 

(2) Gene Kelly, motion picture 
actor; Kathryn Vernon, singer; 
Charlotte Fayne, dancer; Charley 
Stuart, comedian; Russell Delmar, 
juggling unicyclist, and Sidney 
Tuscher, pianist. 

(3) Trudy Marshall and Lynne 


Carver, screen actresses, on a “per- 
sonality tour.” 

(4) Leslie Brooks and Frank Sully, 
screen players, also on a “person- 
ality tour.” , 

No Halt to Overseas Shows 


Increasing the volume of enter- 
tainment in America will have no 
effect on USO-Camp Shows’ overseas 
program, which now covers every 
military zone off-shore and overseas, 
and which delivers to the War De- 
partment all styles of units at the 
rate of more than 25 per month. 

THOMASVILLE, Ga.—The first ex- 
perimental USO-Camp Show for hos- 
pitals only, which is headed by Ed 
Wynn, famous comedian of the stage, 
screen and radio, played to standing 
room only audiences during its two- 
day appearance at Finney General 
Hospital here. 

During the daytime, these enter- 
tainers visited as many of the wards 
as they could and entertained the 
patients who had been unable to 
attend the shows in the auditorium 








because they were shut-ins. 





What's Wrong With This Picture? 


























: Courtesy, 
A platoon of the Reconnai 
by an enemy road block. Since such places are usually mined 


they are proceeding to gap th 


The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 


sance Troop has been delayed 


e field for passage of vehicles 


If they did it this way, they wouldn't last long. Can you find 


their misakes before looking in Column 5 for the answers? 
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Randy Allen 


Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, Fort Knox, 











NO MATTER WHAT EQUIPMENT YOU 
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GROUND FORCES—Col, F. C. Ep- 
ling, a member of the Southwest 
Pacific Area observation board, re- 
ported to this headquarters last 
week and held conferences with 
Army Ground Forces officers based 
on his observations at the battle 
fronts of that area, 


The following named officers re- 
ported to Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces for permanent duty 
last week. Lt. Col. Rufus L. Land, 
Cav., assigned to the Ground G - 1 


section; Lt. Col. Forsyth Bacon, 
Cav., to the Ground G-3 section; 
Maj. William R. Overbeck, Inf., 


Ground G-3 section, and Maj. Jack R. 
Vollertsen, FA., to the Ground G-3 
section. 


A three-day conference on infan- 
try, artillery and tank cooperation 
will be held at Fort Benning, Ga., 
April 19 to 21, it was announced 
this week by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, commanding general of the 
Army Ground Forces. Officers from 
army headquarters, corps, divisions, 
combat command commanders of 
armored divisions, assistant divi- 
sion commanders of infantry divi- 
sions, group commanders and group 
S-3’s of each armored group, offi- 
cers from the Replacement and 
School Command, Field Artillery, 
Armored Center, and Infantry 
School, the Airborne Center and 
Tank Destroyer Center, will attend 
the conference, 

. > . 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT COMMAND—Officer re- 
presentatives from installations of 
the Antiaircraft Command attended 
a two-day conference at this head- 
quarters in connection with person- 
nel matters last week. 

* * . 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL—Three officers assigned to 
the Tactics Department AAA School 
have been recently cited for partici- 
pation in the Papuan’ campaign. 
They are Maj. William A. Smith, 
Capt. William H. Lindsey, and Capt. 
Mike Y. Hendrix. 

* . . 

HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Maj. Richard L. Irby, has 
been assigned as commanding officer 


of the student officer detachment, 
the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kans., succeeding Maj. Albert G. 


Yeargan, who is attending the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

Maj. Walter L. Stewart has 
joined the staff and faculty of the 
Cavalry School and has been as- 
signed S-2 and Public Relations Of- 
ficer. He succeeds Capt. John L. 
King, who is taking a general staff 
course at Fort Leavenworth. Major 
Stewart, who recently returned from 


duty in the South Pacific, has just 
completed the Officers’ Advanced 
Course. 

Brig. Gen. Rufus S. Ramey, who 
was commandant of the Cavalry 
School from August, 1942, until 
early this year, has been awarded 
the Legion of Merit medal for his 


work as head of the school. General 
Ramey is now with the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, 

Lt.Col. Claude 
returned from the Mediterranean 
theater of operations, has joined 
the Cavalry School staff and faculty 
and has been assigned as chief of 
the department of communications, 

. > . 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER—An entire class of the 
Armored School each volunteered to 
give a pint of blood to the Red 
Cross blood bank. Tank Mechanics 
Class No. 119 made the offer and do- 


O. Burch, recently 





nated the blood to the Red Cross 


































































Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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Blood Donor Center at Louisville, 
Ky. 

To make certain that every sol- 
dier will remember the importance 
of saving food, 1st Lt. Ward Jack- 
son, officer in charge of the Instruc- 
tor Regiment cafeteria at the Ar- 
mored School, has installed an ef- 
fective “visual aid.” On a raised 
platform inside the cafeteria sits a 
giant porker, mouth open and a 
famished expression on his face. A 
sign reads, “Don’t you feed him, he 
eats too much now.” The hungry 
pig is the creation of Lt. Alfred G. 
Parke, a former Walt Disney artist. 

Two new training aids recently 
installed at the Armored School 
have shown results in improving 
instructions and making maximum 
use of available personnel. One is 
photographic prints, known as Vec- 
tographs, in wide use by the air 
forces, which are viewed through 
polaroid glasses to give three-dimen- 
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sional illusions, Vectographs 9 
are substituted for maps, charts 
perspective drawings, 

The other training aid is a “p 
view projection box” which sim 
fies the showing of training fi 
in crowded classrooms, Through ¢ 
use of mirrors, films 
jected from the front of the ¢ 
room rather than from the 
This permits one instructor to 
erate the projector, speak from t 
front of the classroom and point 
the screen all at the same time, 

A complete program called eo 
current training is the answer 
the Armored Replacement Traini 
Center to the problem of what 
do with the time which train 
formerly spent waiting their tu 
for instructions on some _ vehi 
While a trainee is waiting his t 
at a rifle range, he is given inst 
tions in sighting and aiming or 
the nomenclature of the gun, 
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WASHINGTON—Litter bearers on 
the Fifth Army front, who evacuate 
the wounded to first aid stations 
where they receive life-giving plas- 
ma, are saving many lives and re- 
ducing appreciably the extent of 
casualties, the War Department re- 
ported this week. 

These unarmed “medics” disregard 
enemy shells, mines and booby traps 
and ignore fatigue and discomfort 
in carrying out their missions. Often 
the first aid stations are several 
miles from the point where casual- 
ties are picked up, and in extremely 
mountainous terrain and in weather 
which makes the precipitous trails 
most hazardous, bearers often aver- 
age from 12 to 18 hours carrying a 
single patient. Stretchers must be 
kept perfectly level when bearing 
the seriously wounded. To accom- 
plish this in rugged terrain takes 
the efforts of at least six bearers, 


Typical 


Typical of first aid detachments Is 
the medical battalion commanded by 


Lt. Col. Frank P. Pipia, MC, of 
Brooklyn. 
Under the supervision of Capt. 


James L. Rounds, MC, of Chicago, 
Ill., the battalion’s litter bearers did 
an outstanding job in evacuating the 
wounded from the mountains in the 
Cassino sector where stiffened ene- 
my resistance resulted In heavy cas- 
ualties. 

Ambulances and jeeps could get 
no closer than seven to ten miles of 





Ducklings Find Friend 
In MP on Italian Front 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Even little ducklings get cold along 
the Fifth Army front in Italy. Even 
little ducklings get picked up by an 
MP. 

Wind was screaming through an 
Italian barnyard and eight little 
balls of down were bouncing up and 
down against the fence trying to 
keep warm. Along came _ Cpl. 
Charles E. Turnbaugh of Afton, 
Okla., a regimental MP. Corporal 
Turnbaugh found a waxed box which 
a few hours previously had held 10- 
in-1 rations. He packed the duck- 
lings inside the box and set them 
inside the barn. 

“I used to do that 
the lanky Oklahoman said with a 
grin. “They'll hop out when the 


back home,” 





sun comes out again.” 


Litter Bearers Win Praise 
For Braving Shells at Front 
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the wounded. Relay stations 
Down i 


set up at intervals, and volunt 
from armored and anti-aircraft unig While t 
help the medics carry the woundégBut she 
over the slippery mountain trailsg panton 
Captain Rounds described the feat b she 
of one of his men, Cpl. Jame e. 
Bowers, of Shelbyville, Mo. wh 
rescued eight wounded infantrymet — 
within sight of the enemy. omy 
Corporal Bowers, with seven litte Soph 
bearers, reached the advanced out in Stri 
post after an all-night climb. Hf | 
raised his Red Cross flag and willie, 
his men in full view of the enemjiy,, 
marched out to get the woundelg, 
Fortunately, in this instance th ind th 
Germans withheld their fire, and tht musi - 
wounded were successfully evact Its a A 
ated. somet} 
Heroes ho the 
“The Medical Detachments 4B she gt, 
filled with Bowers,” Captain Rounds Drop ar 
asserted. “These men are accom in i, 
plishing heroic missions al "Take it 
every time they go up. Artillery aM yi); 
mortar shelling, as well as miné Take he 
and booby traps, are constant d She's a | 
gers. The other day I met one But she 
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several days in a sector under # 
vere artillery attack, When I askel 
how things were going up there ht 






replied casually, ‘Just the usual 
shelling, sir.’” 4) 
Captain Rounds urged the use of 


the term “combat medics” for the# Mexical! 
front-line litterbearers. “The med nh com 
ies,” he said, “are not considertl day, 
combatants because they do ry n 
carry rifles, but I believe they should pining 
be known as ‘combat medics’ b¢@@ry he 
cause they share all. the dangett — 
and discomforts of infantrymen. > 
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Picture Puzzle Answetiy.'. 


(See Column 1) ~ 
1. The men should remove all met pri 
equipment. The detectors are very & es, 
sitive and will be rendered useless P 
steel helmets, or even the wristw# 

of the man probing. ‘ 

2. Only one team should work és 
time. The detectors may interfere ¥ 
one another and in case of an explosi 
by one team the other would be wiped f 
out also. 

3. There should be no 
around than the team doing the det 
ing and marking. If there are 
others within 30 yards, they show 


flat on the ground round 
in the backs 
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4. The two men 
are in such a hurry to remove * ul , Midle 
that they haven't waited until kidd) 
them are located and marking the y 






going on, 

5. The man in the foreground should % yor 
not do the probing until the maa tl 
the mine detector has definitely “ 
a mine and moved out of dé P 




























(1) When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling 


when Irish eyes are smiling, 
it’s like a morn in spring 
jp the lilt of Irish laughter, 
You can hear the angels sing. 
when Irish hearts are happy, 









and when Irish eyes are smiling, 
gure they steal your heart away. 
Copyright 1912 ~*~ M. Witmark & 


New York, N. Y. 
Mopyright Renewed by M, eo 


& SONS, New York, N. 
yaks Used by Permission. 


(2) I couldn’t Sleep 
A Wink Last Night 


] jcouldn’t sleep a wink last night be- 
cause we had that silly fight; 
thought my heart would break, the 
whole night through, 

[knew that you'd be sorry, and I’m 
sorry too. 

[didn’t have my fav’rite dream, 

the one in which I hold you tight; 
[had to call you up this morning, 

jm see if evrything was still all 
right, 

Yes, I had to call you up this morn- 















ing, 
‘Cause I couldn’t sleep a wink last 
night. " “* ™ 
right 1943 y _ - ARMS 
(UPANY, New York, N. Y, 
Used by Permission. 
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‘nual (3) Strip Polka 
ning film@mere’s a burlesque theatre where 
— ti the gang loves to go, 
"th 4 : To see Queenie the cutie of the bur- 
ma ¢ lesque show. 
tor te dnd the thrill of the evening is when 
from ¢ out Queenie skips, 
d point t And the band plays the Polka while 
time she strips! 
alled tes ‘Take it off,” “Take it off,” cries a 
answer { voice from the rear, 
+ Trainings ake it off,” “Take it off,” soon it’s 
f what all you can hear, 
» trainee but she’s always a lady even in 
: pantomime, 
oe fo she stops! And always just in 
g his tung time. 
en instru 
ling or ND CHORUS 
gun, fee's as fresh and as wholesome as 
the flowers in May, 
ind she hopes to retire to the farm 
’ some day, 
J But you can’t buy a farm until 


you're up in the chips, 

fo the band plays the polka while 
she strips! 

‘Take it off,” “Take it off” all the 


yn 


ions customers shout, 
volunteenf Down in front,” “Down in front,” 
craft unis While the band beats it out, 
» woundapeut she’s always a lady even in 
ain trails§ pantomime, 
14. the fest fb she stops! And always just in 
‘pl. James 
Mo., wh 
fantrymafTERLUDE: 
- Queenie, queen of them all, Queenie 
pad litter some day you'll fall, . 
sn ,jtome day church bells will chime, 
pe *y) 2Strip Polka time. 
and wiley CHORUS 
the eneMioh! she hates corn It d sh 
ween : y waltzes and she 
const hates the gavotte, 
—— et one big advantage if the 
; sic’s hot, 
lly evOCrlis a fast moving exit just in case 
something r-r-rips, 
& the band plays the polka while 
nents ‘ the strips! 
in Roundy around, take it in, it’s the best 



























re — west, 
1s e it off,” “Take it off,” you can 
tiiheer yell like the rest. 
pa 4 her out when it’s over, 
s ; an She's a peach when she’s dressed, 
he t oe But she stops! And always in time. 
st EPEAT INTERLUDE 
Reon ht 1942 by EDWIN H. MORRIS 

en I askelito, C., New York, N. Y. 

p there Used by Permission. 
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ne weg (4) Mexicali Rose 
” for thes— Mexicali Rose, stop crying; 

The med-B‘l come back to you some sunny 
conside 








y. 
ntilry night you'll know that I'll be 
















y do 

hey should pining, 

nedics’ b¢@4Yry hour a year while I’m away. 

e dangeta™y those big brown eyes and smile, 
itrymen. ’ 

— falsh all those tears and please 
nswers n't sigh. 





is me once again and hold me; 
li Rose, goodbye. 

Copyright 1928 by W. A. Quincke, 
ss Cal 
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Tight Assigned 1935 to M. M, 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, ill. 
Used by Permission. 
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All the world seems bright and gay, 


Mairzy doats and dozy doats and 
liddle lamzy divey, 

A kiddley divey too, wouldn’t you? 

A kiddley divey too, wouldn’t you? 


Copyright 1943 by MILLER MUSIC 
CORPORATION, New York, N. Y, 


Used by Permission. 


(6) Shoo Shoo 
Baby 


Shoo shoo, shoo baby, 

shoo baby, 

Bye, bye, bye baby; 

Your papa’s off to the seven seas; 

Don’t cry baby, Don’t sigh baby, 

Bye, bye, bye baby; 

When I come back we'll live a life 

of ease. 

Seems kind of tough now, To say 

goodby this way, 

But pap’s gotta be rough now, 

So that he can be sweet to you an- 

other day. ; 

Bye, bye, bye baby, Don’t cry, baby, 

Shoo shoo, shoo baby, 

Your papa’s off to the seven seas. 
Copyright 1943 by LEEDS MUSIC 

CORP., New York, Y 


Shoo shoo, 


Used by Permission, 


(7) Some of These 
Days 

Some of these days you'll miss me, 

honey, 

Some of these days, you'll feel so 

lonely; 

You'll miss my hugging, you'll miss 

my kissing, 

You'll miss ‘me, honey, when you're 

away. 

I feel so lonely just for you only, 

For you know, honey, you've had 

your way, 

And when you leave me, you know 

twill grieve me; 

I'll miss my little dad-dad daddy, 


Yes, some of these days. 
Copyright 1910 by William Forster 


Music ‘o.—Copyright 1910 by Will 
Rossiter. 
eqyriamt Renewed 1937 by Shelton 
Brooks. 2 
Copyright Assigned 1937 to 


ey 


Vogel Music Co., Inc., New York, 
Used by Permission. 


(8) The Band 
Played On 


Casey would waltz with a strawberry 

blonde, 

And the band played on; 

He’d glide ‘cross the floor with the 

girl he adored, 

And the band played on; 

But his brain was so loaded it nearly 

exploded, 

The poor girl 

alarm, 

He’d ne’er leave the girl with the 

strawberry curls, 

And the band played on. 

GI VERSION 

The bugler displayed all his skill as 
he played 

But the men slept on; 

He woke up at six and did tricks 
with his licks, 

But the men slept on; 

Oh, he played until Taps till each 
lung had collapsed, 

His breathing was practic’ly gone; 

He huffed and he huffed, but his 
bugle was stuffed, 

So the men slept on. 
Copyright 1926 by HARMS INC., New 

York, N. Y¥ 


Used by Permission. 


Five O’Clock Shadow 
And the Oxygen Leaks 


LONDON —If Sherlock Holmes 
were walking down Baker Street in 
London today, he could say: 

“See that man? He’s an Ameri- 
can bomber pilot and he’s just been 
flying a high-altitude mission over 
the Continent.” 

And Dr. Watson, properly mys- 
tified, would reply that of course 
the uniform and insignia showed 
the flier to be an American pilot 
but how did Holmes know... 

“Elementary, my dear Watson. 
He was so clean-shaven. The Amer- 
ican bomber crews have discovered 
that a heavy stubble of beard can 
cause a 5 per cent leakage around 
the edge of an oxygen mask. They’re 
getting pretty fussy about their 
shaves.” 


would shake with 








Counterfeit Ration Cards 


Cause Trouble in Reich 

LONDON—The Germans have 
complained that British Mosquitoes 
have dropped counterfeit ration cards 
at various points in the Reich dur- 
ing nuisance raids. 

Evidently the German population 
made good use of the cards since 
warnings against them, and penalties 
for their use, have appeared in the 
German press. 

The failure of the potato crop has 
made the food situation in the Reich 
uncomfortably tight, it is reported, 
so that counterfeit ration cards have 
almost as deep an economic effect as 
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JEFFERSONVILLE QM DEPOT, 
Ind.—The Army’s oldest active jeep, 
“Gramps,” was turned over to the 
Smithsonian Institution last week 
by Brig. Gen. Guy I. Rowe as one 
of his first official acts in assuming 
command of the depot. 


In passing the keys of the sturdy, 
one-quarter-ton reconnaissance truck 
to Col. N. B. Briscoe, Post Com- 
mander at Fort Knox, for shipment 
to Washington, Col. Rowe relin- 
quished the depot’s title to one of 
the earliest jeeps to roll off the as- 
sembly line of the American Bantam 
Motor Company in 1940. “Gramps,” 
though still in the full vigor of man- 
hood, is being made available to the 
Smithsonian Instiution because of 
its early vintage. 


ARMY’S OLDEST JEEP 
Gen. Rowe, left and Col. Briscoe. 


Army’s Oldest Jeep 


Given To Smithsonian 


The fact that 


Army’s oldest jeep has been con- 
firmed by research findings made by 
the Fort Knox Public Relations Of- 
fice. 
jeeps sent to the Armored Board in 
1940 “Gramps” was the sixth pro- 
duced. When the first five were sub- 
sequently scrapped 
only living grandfather of all the 
jeeps that followed. The Smithson- 
ian Institution will identify it as the 
oldest extant jeep when it goes on 
display. 








Vets to Utilize 
Fort Meade, S. D. 


WASHINGTON—The facilities of 
Fort Meade, S. Dak., will be trans 
ferred to the Veterans Administra 
tion on or before April 15 for use 
by the agency in treating sick and 
wounded veterans, the War Depart- 
men announced this week. It is the 
first of several anticipated transfers 
by the Army of installations which 
at present are not needed for train- 
ing because of 
overseas. Fort Meade was placed on 
a “standby” basis several months 
ago. 

Decision to permit the use of such 
Army camps by the veterans’ agency 
was reached several weeks ago at 
a meeting between Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, commanding general, 
Army Service Forces; Brig. Gen. 
F-ank T. Hines, chief of the Veterans 
Administration, and Maj. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk, Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The Veterans’ Administration 
has been handicapped by lack of 
facilities in carrying out its rehabili- 
tation program. 

Fort Meade, an old Regular Army 
cavalry installation, can accommo- 
date 2,031 men. A caretaking detach- 
ment of approximately 150 personnel 
is stationed there presently, but all 
War Department personnel will be 
transferred upon assumption of re 
sponsibility by the Veterans Admin-~ 
istration, 
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These Two Really 
Stick Together 


WASHINGTON — Two American 
tank officers, wounded and captured 
in the same battle at Faid Pass, 
Tunisia, prisoners of the Germans 
for a year, came home together on 
the exchange ship Gripsholm and 
together are receiving treatment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C, 


Segars of Monroe, Ga., and 2nd Lt. 
Marshall R. Davenport of Somerset, 
Ky. 

Lieutenant Segars lost his right 
arm when his tank was wrecked 
during the Faid Pass battle on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1943. Lieutenant Davenport 
was trapped inside the wreckage of 
his burning tank, which had received 
a direct hit by an armor-piercing 88- 
mm. shell, when an explosion blew 
him out through the turret onto the 
ground. He suffered burns and the 
loss of his left foot. 

Both men were in the same com- 
pany of the same regiment of the 
1st Armored Division. They both 
received the Purple Heart. 





Wacs to Go to Hawaii; 
Will Replace GI's 
At Hickam Field 


WASHINGTON—Newest world for 
the WAC to conquer is Hawaii. “A 
considerable number” of khaki-clad 
girls, whose sisters are already serv- 
ing in the North African and Euro 
pean theatres of operations, will soon 
be stationed at Hickam Field, WAC 
Maj. Geraldine May announced after 
a recent inspection tour to Hawaii. 

WACs going to Hickam Field will 
take over routine GI jobs, ranging 
from control-tower operation § to 
truck driving. Major May arranged 
for their housing, food and recrea- 
tion while she was there. 

One special and very desirable 
privilege of these WACs will be that 
of having an Army truck at their 
disposal for transportation to a 
private beach in off-duty hours. Be- 
cause there is such keen competi- 
tion among WACs for overseas serv- 
ice, only those carefully chosen on 
the basis of “loyal and faithful serv- 
ice” will be included in the shipment 
to Hawaii. 
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Just the Proper Gift 
SOLDIERS— 


Mother will appreciate an Emblem 
of Honor. 

And Father, Sister, Brother, Wife 
or Sweetheart will be proud, too, to 
weer this beautiful Emblem, symboli- 
cal of your service in the Army. Each 
Emblem is electro-gold plated; it is 
most aitractive and most distinctive. 

Available in one, two, three and 
four stars, one star for each member 
of the family in the Armed Forces. 
ry number of stars when order- 
ina. 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 





Deluxe Size $2.40 
Standard Size $1.50 
Small Size (for Ladies) $1.20 
Button Back (for Men) $1.20 
Tax Included 


Representatives wanted to Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. 














Selected List--- 


RECENT BOOKS 


Of Particular Interest to Army Men and Especially 
Recommended by ARMY TIMES 


HERE IS YOUR WAR—Ernie Pyle. probably most realistic reporter 
No. B-] in this war. Plenty of humor. Truly great book. Postpaid $3.00 
LIGHTNING IN THE SKY—Carl Mann. Accurate picture of the man 
No. B-2 who fought way to the top and is fighting there now. A book Is 
may lay down but won't forget Postpaid $2. 
“Will I have a job 


N B 3 RETURN OF OPPORTUNITY—Wm. H. Kuhne. 

o. “ citer this war?” is answered ‘yes.’ Previews postwar employ- 

ment. Postpaid $3.00 

N B 4 A BELL FOR ADANO—John Hersey. Brilliant, easy reading, yet 
o. Ps tough, slashing reporting on the AMG governing of occupied terri- 

tories. Postpaid $2.50 


N B 5 THE ARMY READER—Lt. Col. Karl Detzer and notable contributors. 
oO. s Story of the WHOLE American Army as it is today. A complete 
picture of all branches and services. And good reading. Postpaid $4.00 
N B b SIEGE OF LENINGRAD—Skomorovsky & Morris. About a people 
oO. o who love life, and fight not to avoid defeat but to pres~~’e the 
tight to live as they wish. Fascinating and inspiring Pe 4 $2.50 
N B 7 TARGET: GERMANY — Published in cooperation with LIFE, Air 
o. se Force’’s own story of 8th Bomber Command's first year over 
Europe. History written by the men who made it. Postpaid, Paper $1; Cloth $2.00 
No B-8 TEN COMMANDMENTS—Short novels of Hitler's war against_ the 
° moral code, by 10 world-famous authors. Postpaid $3.00 
No B-9 WINGED VICTORY—Moss Hart. Story of the men in the AAF who 
nd equip, service and fly the planes. play-by-play account of the 

Air Forces Postpaid $2.00 
No B-10 PARIS UNDERGROUND—Etta Shiber. Adventures of an American 
° widow and her French friend smuggling British soldiers from 
occupied France. Postpaid $2.00 
No B-1] ACTION THIS DAY—Archbishop Spellman. His letters written on a 
° tour of world battlefronts. Seeing the war through the eyes of 

@ man of God Postpaid $2.75 


ORDER TODAY! Fil] in and mail the coupon below—OR write your order 
on a separate sheet, giving numbers and titles of all books desired. 
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Please send books checked above. 
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SPORTS 





CAMP CROFT, S. C.—The 3th 
Battalion won the first official bas- 
ketball crown in league play by de- 
feating the 30th Battalion, 23-18. 
It was the second year the 34th has 
copped the title. Last year the hard- 
court five won the YMCA league 
championship in Spartanburg. 





OLIVER GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Ga.—Lt. Phil West is convinced 
“you can’t win.” Playing the Oliver 
General golf course’s seventh hole 
he slammed the ball down the fair- 
way, watched it roll up to the cup 
and bounce off the pin. A day 
later on the 177-yard 13th the ball 
rolled around the cup and stopped 
one inch away. He has withdrawn 
his application to the hole-in-one 
club. 





SIOUX FALLS, S. Dak.—Staging 
a second half rally the 810th TSS 
overcame a seven-point deficit to 
trip the 804th’ five, 38-35, for the 
post cage title. It was the second 
year the 810th has won the crown. 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky. — Maj. 
Clark L. Swisher is organizing an 
ambitious schedule for his Armo- 
raider nine. The Armoraiders will 
play Fort Knox, Camp Forrest, 
Smyrna Air Base, Berry Field, 
Nashville City league teams and 
negotiations are being conducted 
for games with the Nashville Vol- 
unteers, St. Louis Cardinals and 
Browns, Cincinnati Reds and 
Louisville Colonels. 





CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Another am- 
bitious schedule is being arranged 
for the Ellis nine. Tentative oppo- 
nents include Minneapolis Millers, 
Illinois U., Fort Sheridan, Camp 
Grant, Chanute and George, Fields 
and a number of small college 
teams. 

CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Credit 
for the first no-hit, no-run game 
of the season goes to Sgt. Ken 
French, who hurled the 42nd 
Tank Battalion softball team to 
a 13-0 win over the Combat Com- 
mand A’s nine in Eleventh Ar- 
mored Division play. 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—On New 
Year’s Day Lester A. Balaski booted 
Pop’s Pick home in the handicap at 
New Orleans, hung up his tack for 
the last time and got into one of 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms. Today Private 
Balaski, one of the leading money 
riders in 1942, is with Co. B, 57th 
Med. Tng. Bn. 





CAMP BEALE, Calif. — Playing 
before the largest and noisiest 
crowd of the season, the Bealiners 
turned in an impressive 60-38 win 
over the San Quentin prison five. 
The season finale was played on 
the San Quentin floor near San 
Rafael. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—With 10 
veterans on hand the Stewart Sky- 
buster baseball nine is getting ready 
to meet the Georgia State Prison 
Pirates in the opening game of the 
season. 





CAMP SHELBY, Miss.— Camp 
Shelby soldiers can now go fishing 
with GI tackle. Latest addition to 
the variety of sports equipment 
which can be tallied out by soldiers 
from the post field house is ocean 
fishing tackle. 





FORT GEORGE G. MEADE, Md.— 
It’s the “Howitzers” from the Fifth 
Regiment, first-half champions, 
against the battling “Coppers” from 
the MP Battalion, second-half final- 
ists, for the AGF Basketball League 
championship. 

CAMP POLK, La.—Pride and 
joy of 11th Airborne Division GIs 
is their hard-hitting boxing team, 
which has won three matches since 
moving to this post. The 11th 
mitt-tossers beat Camp Claiborne’s 
#4th Infantry Division 7-1; the 9th 
Armored Division of Camp Polk, 
5-3, and Barksdale Field 6-2. 


BERGSTROM FIELD, Tex. — The 
42nd Base Squadron’s EM five de- 
feated the 26th Officers, 32-29, to win 
the Bergstrom Field championship 
for the season. The 442nd are re- 


WASHINGTON — Two Cinderella 


waiting for the clock to strike 
twelve when they meet for the na- 
tional collegiate crown in a Red 
Cross benefit game. 

As a fitting climax to a year of 
upsets St. John’s, with a so-so sea- 
son record, beat Bowling Green of 
Ohio, 44-40, upset Kentucky, 48-45, 
and then downed favored DePaul, 
47 to 39, to win the national invita- 
tional tournament in Madison 
Square Garden, 

St. John’s rags-to-riches story 
fades when compared to the one- 
handed shooting team from Utah. 
Utah lost to Kentucky in the open- 
ing round of the national invita- 
tional and then in a surprise move 
was named to play in the western 
National Collegiate A. A. tourney. 

The young Utes got by Missouri 
in the first round game and then 
defeated favored Iowa State, 40-31, 
to win the right to meet Dartmouth 
for the championship. 

The powerful 
[had won the eastern division NCCA 
title by trouncing out-classed Cath- 
olic U., 63-38, in the opening round 
and then beat the Big Ten cham- 
pions, Ohio State, 60-53, in the finals. 
Utah was on the long end of the 
betting fraternity’s figures when it 
met the eastern titlists. Playing fast, 
heads-up ball the Utes won in an 
overtime period, 42 to 40. 

Despite the sensational play of 
the two Cinderella clubs if you are 
a member of the “A beats B, and 
B beat C, therefore A can beat C” 
club then Phillips “66” of Bartles- 
ville, Okla., winner of the national 
AAU tournament in Denver, is the 
top basketball team in America. 

Philips “66” beat Denver Ambrose- 
Legion for the title, 50-43, The Den- 
ver club beat Fort Warren, 52-35, in 
the semi-finals, while in a regular 
season game the Fort Warren five 
had downed the Utah club. 


Golden Glovers 
Give an Idea O¢ 
Post-War Boxing 


NEW YORK — Predictions that 
post-war prize fighting will make 
the “Golden 20's” look like they 
were nickle-plated received a sub- 
stantial boost when Golden Glovers 
slugged it out for the national 
crowns. 

The majority of contestants were 
from the armed forces. Tossing dis- 
cretion to the winds the fighting 
GI’s put on a show which made 
most war staged pro fight cards look 
like the “amateurs”, 

Although fighting under the col- 
ors of Chicago and New York there 
were many Army installations re- 
presented in the finals—Camp Ellis, 
Camp Mackall, Camp Stewart, Rome 
Air Base, and Camp Callan, with the 
unofficial Army championship going 
to Camp Ellis with four men in the 
finals. 

Summaries: : 

112-Pound (Alternate)—Francisco Col- 
on Garcia, Puerto Rico (New York 
team), out-pointed Pvt, Matt Hammond 
of Minneapolis and Camp Ellis, Ill. 
(Chicago team). 





112-Pound (Championship) — Cecil 
Schoonmaker, Harlem (New_York), out- 
pointed Tommy Nate of South Bend, 
Ind. (Chicago). 

118-Pound (Alternate) — Hen Sumi 


Chicago, outpointed Sam Chernoff, New 


York. 
118-Pound (Championship) —_Clayton 
Johnson, Sioux City, Iowa_ (Chicago), 


outpointed John Rosato of Philadelphia 
and Camp Mackall, N. C. (New York). 

160-Pound (Alternate) — Navy Baker 
Roland Taylor of Des Moines, Iowa 
(New York), outpointed Ray Spurlock, 
Sedan, Kans. (Chicago). 

160-Pound (Championship) — Corpl. 
Dick Young of Pensacola, Fla. (Chi- 
cago) outpointed Hy Bronstein, Bronx 
(New _ York). 

126-Pound (Alternate) — Sergt, Man- 
ny Ortega of El Paso, Tex. (Chicago), 
outpointed Pvt. Thomas Baker of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Camp Stewart (New 


York). ; 
126-Pound (Championship) — Major 
Jones, Kansas City (Chicago), outpointed 
Frank Perone, Inwood, Long Island 
(New_York). 

147-Pound (Alternate)— Wendell Wil- 
son of Harlem (New York) defeated 
Harry Sparrow, Coast Guard (Chicago) ; 
referee stopped bout, 1:31 of third 
round. 

147-Pound (Championship) — _ Pvt. 
Johnny Wilson of Brooklyn and Rome 
Army Air Base (New York) outpointed 
Corpl. Levi Southall of Kansas City 
and Camp Ellis (Chicago). 

135-Pound (Alternate) — Sergt. Gene 
Joyce of Gary, Ind., and Camp Ellis 
(Chicago) outpointed Garret Nagel of 
Amityville, N. Y. (New_York). 

135-Pound (Championship) — Budd 
Holderfield of Scott, Ark. (Chicago 
outpojnted Max Grothe of Kewanee, 
Ill, and U. S. Navy (New York). 

175-Pound ar; ae. — Roland La 
Starzan,Bronx (New ork) outpointed 
Pvt. Vince di Venti of Baltimore and 
Camp Ellis (Chicago). 

175-Pound (Championship) Ray 
Standifer of Cleveland and Kansas City 
(Chicago) outpointed Boatswain's Mate 


Herb Kroeten of Minneapolis (New 
York). 

a ay (alternate) — Roscoe 
Howard, Coast Guard, seaman second 


class, of Mount Pleasant, Tenn. (New 
York), outpointed Luke Baylark, Chi- 
cago (Chicago), 

Heavyweight (championship): Pvt. 
Ragon Kinney of Little Rock, Ark., 
and Camp Callan, Calif. (Chicago), out- 





peaters, having won the crown last 





pointed Jerry Jackson of the Bronx 


Dartmouth Green} 


Rags-To-Riches Teams | 
Wins National Titles 


| 


teams, Utah and St. John’s, will be | fourth place in the AAU, the Color- 





In the play for the third and 
ado Springs All-Stars, who had been 
beaten by Phillips in the semi-finals, 
72-48, came back to beat the Fort 
Warren club, 59-52. 

Meeting in the finals is old stuff 
for the two old, experienced fives. 
The Phillips team has been like 
“Old Man River” and just keeps 
rolling along to basketball titles, 

Although Fort Warren had to set- 
tle for fourth place in the tourna- 
ment, the QM team settled an argu- 
ment when it beat Buckley Field, 
45-40, in an early round. Through- 
out the season Rocky Mountain bas- 
ketball fans had argued the merits 
of the two teams, 

Fort Warren was 
when player honors were handed 
out. ist/Sgt. Jules Rivlin was 
named on the All-American team 
and Kenneth Jastrow was voted the 
most promising young player of the 
tourney, 

Other All-American honors went 


also around 





to Bob Gruenig and Charles Hyatt, 
Legion, Jimmy McNatt, Phillips, and | 
Gale Bishop, Fircrest. It was the | 
second straight All-American year 
for Gruenig and McNatt. 


Bosox and A’s 
Have Eyes On 
AL Pennant 


WASHINGTON —If any baseball 








fans are laboring under the im- 
pression that 1944 war time base- 
ball pennant races won’t be a bit 
topsy-turvy it may be well for them 





to note that Connie Mack and Joe | 


Cronin are already eyeing the Amer- | 
ican League bunting. 

Connie Mack, whose Athletics fin- 
ished in the cellar last year with 
the dubious record of losing 101 
games, served notice on the rest of 
the league by announcing penney- 
ante poker games, little drinking 
and lots of training, because “the 
men think the team has a good 
chance.” 

Joe Cronin’s club beat the Ath- 
letics in the pennant scramble. Big 
Joe, whose pinch-hitting bat beat 
a merry tune last season, is all set 
to lead his team into the bunting 
chase. 

Other club owners are not so op- 
timistic. The Cincinnati Reds 
whose grace has long been a sound 
pitching staff, are singing the blue 
notes when hurlers are mentioned. 

If the 1943 World Series oppon- 
ents were to meet tomorrow the 
hawkers would have a field day with 
their cries, “Yah need a program to 
tell the playahs!” The St. Louis 
Cardinals still bear a slight resem- 
blance to their World Series selves 
but the Yanks are but a mere shad- 
ow of the championship club. 

The player shortage confronted 
by most club owners and managers 
was emphasized this week when 
Clark Griffith had to send clutch- 
hitting Gene Moore to the St. Louis 
Browns to complete the Rick Far- 
rell deal. It hurt the “Old Fox’s” 
heart to part with hard-hitting 
Gene but St. Louis had to have an 
outfielder and Griffith fad to have 
a catcher. 

Yet despite the strange names on 
ball club rosters, the uncertainty all 
clubs are experiencing, the owners 
have joined in a refrain, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that baseball will con- 
tinue in spite of hell, high water 
and the draft boards. 


100-Yard Free 
Style in 49.7 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—With most 
of the nation’s leading swimming 
coaches watching in amazement, 
Alan Ford, Yale’s sensational water 
wizard, showed them what a 49.7 
100-yard freestyle looked like. 

Matt Mann of Michigan, Mike 
Peppe of Ohio State, among others 
rubbed their eyes Saturday night es 
Ford equalled his previous week’s 
phenomenal stunt and proved the 
sensation of the two-day National 
Collegiate swimming championships 
final here. 

“To us,” they thrilled, “it was 
the arrival of the equivalent of a 
four-minute mile run; a sight all of 
us had hoped to see in our life- 
time.” 

By 
completed 


winning the century, Ford 
the N. C. A. A.’s first 
grand-slam triple since 1936. He 
had won the 50-yard freestyle and 
150-yard backstroke on Friday. The 
stunt, worth 18 points, sparked the 
Elis to a 39-38 team title triumph 
over Michigan, and clinched for him 
the College Swimming Coaches As- 
sociation of America’s award as the 


tional service games to help heal 


which may begin on the spot at 


may be dedicated to the young ath- 


lives in battle. Representative A. S. 





outstanding college marman of the 
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THREE OF HIS RECORDS ST/Lt 
AND UP AFTER 










THREE YEARS 
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Better Pacing Might Give 
Dodds a Four-Minute Mile 


TRUAX FIELD, Wis.—The closer 
observance of a well-paced schedule 
on each quarter of the route might 
well give Gilbert Dodds, the New 
England parson who recently made 
a new worid mile record, a real 
chance to come within closer range 
of the mythical four minute mile. 

This was the opinion advanced 
last week by Capt. Charles (Chuck) 
Fenske, assistant director of per- 
sonnel in the AAF Training Com- 
mand’s Truax Field, and the man 
who was one of the holders of the 
4:07.4 record that Dodds smashed. 

“Dodds has developed a habit of 
getting out there and unyinding 
like a clock,” Captain Fenske point- 
ed out yesterday. “He has appar- 
ently had little regard for saving 
his energy for the final sprint 
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and it is this factor that may wey 
prove to his disadvantage unless hy 
changes his style. 

“A smart miler,” he continued, 
“might possibly defeat Dodds 
letting Gil set the pace for the first 
three quarters, then turn the heat 
on in the final quarter. It’s a 
Ways been my experience that it's 
a lot easier to let the other felloy 
set the early pace. By running like 
that, Cunningham, MacMitchell or 
myself could usually pour the coal 
on and finish the final quarter clog 
to 60 seconds.” 

Fenske, holder of the 1000 yan 
outdoor title, the % mile indoor 
track mark and the Western Con 
ference mile crown, concluded by 
pointing out that Dodd’s usual che 
mactic lap was in range of 63 sep 
onds, a comparatively slow time, 
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GI Athletes May 
In Battlefront Olympics 


WASHINGTON—When peace re-} 
turns to the world the athletes in 
uniform may join in battlefront 
Olympics, an Army plan of interna- 


the scars uf war. 

Although the proposal lacks of- 
ficial confirmation, the Army is get- 
ting ready now for service games 


war fronts and close with interna- 
tional finals in some major allied 
capital such as London. The games 


letes of the world who lost their 


(Mike) Monroney (D., Okla.) said 
today he had learned that the Army 
was making plans for the post-war 
sports events. The Special Services 
Division has drafted an outline call- 
ing for preliminary competition in 
various theatres of war and mem- 
bers of Congress are enthusiastic 
about the games’ possibilities, 

“It would be the shortest road 
to travel back to normalcy, and a 


strong step toward international 
amity,” Monroney said. 
Representative Samuel A. Weiss 


(D., Pa.) said he “heartily endorses” 
the Army’s idea and that it would 
be a “great world-wide morale 
builder.” 

Many a bright young star of the 
past few years will never run again, 
but other pre-war stars probably 
will be among the eligibles. A quick 





Keesler Commandos 
Claim Championship 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Cham- 
pions of the Gulf Coast Service 
League, Keesler Field’s enlisted 
Commandos have staked a claiir to 
the 1944 basketball championship vf 
the deep South—service, collegiate 
or otherwise, ‘ 

The Commandos, who clinched the 
Gulf Coast title Wednesday night 
at Gulfport Field with a victory over 
Gulfport Field’s Sustainers, boast 
among their 1943-44 season victims 
the otherwise unbeaten Pensacola, 
Fla. Naval Air Station team and 
Tulane’s Green Wave, runnerup in 
the recent Southeastern conference 
tourney. 

Keesler’s fast-breaking five tamed 
the highly-touted Pensacola cagers 
by the substantial margin of 68-45, 
and then joined the Keesler Officers 
in mid-season play in whipping the 
Navy studded Tulane team, 46-42, 
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once-over of those now in servig 
includes: 


Dashes — Barney Ewell, Penn me. Ra: 
State; Eulace Peacock, Temple nds a 
Harold Davis, California. — 
-Hurdles—Thomas Todd, Jr, Viepy 
ginia; Ray Ramsey, Bradley Tech The a 
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440-Yard Dash—Charles Beetham, 


Ohio State; Francis Cott untain: 
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Mile — Leslie MacMitchell, New 
York University; Frank Dixon, New 
York University, 


v nan sma! 
Two Mile Run—Greg Rice, Notre abun 
Dame; Ollie Hunter, Notre Damaiied color 


Pole Vault— Cornelius Warmer der sg) 


dam, Fresno State. o0-less 
High Jump—Bill Vessie, Colum§ % muc 

bia; Joshua Williamson, Atlantiegraphy 
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Broad Jump—Ed Gordon, Iowans lear 
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Big Red, King of 


Thoroughbreds,  « 
Is 27 Years Old fis 


uinea, if 


WASHINGTON—Big Red is st 


ting old but despite his 27 yeath 
when Man o’ War celebrated 
birthday Wednesday his handsd 
coat gleamed like burnished gold 
he looked to be what he is, the Ki 
of thoroughbreds. 

It has been almost a quarter 
century since Big Red made 
history but today when describ 
a horse the greatest flattery is 
call him “another Man O’ Wat.” 

Man o’ War won 20 races and 
one. He was upset by Upset. He w# 
the Preakness, Withers, Belmont 
Dwyer. He didn’t race in the Ke 
tucky Derby. 

Great as he was competitively, ? 
has become even more famous 
a sire, His get have won 1,15 
and & record total of $3,094,353. 

In a recent poll conducted by ° 
Thoroughbred Racing Association 
pick the top 20 race horses, it 
just a question of who the other” 
would be. Many of them were 
by Big Red. The other horses na 
(actually 21 because of a tie) 

Alsab, Bienheim, Blue Larks? 
Cavalcade, Challedon, Count 
Discovery, Equipoise, Exterming® 
Gallant Fox, Omaha, Market 
Phar Lap, Regret, Reigh 
biscuit, Shut Out, Sun Beau, 
Grand, War Admiral and Yi 
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Trent 
Standin 
anch 
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, ‘ ; sixth large island would be right Missionaries, whose lot was once 
Consider the Solomons in all their , stones. Heedless of razor-back moun- | foot to reef-encircled Choiseul. His Guadalcanal, second largest of the | hard indeed, are making slow prog- 
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in service 


ell, Penn, 
Temple; 


men glory. Their rapid leap from 
curity to spotlight position as a 
mter of naval, air and land action 
United States forces earns them 
st place in this series. 

Certain facts stand out in the 
nds of even the least observant 
nricans who have been stationed 
re. Rain-soaked and tropical, the 
nds are almost countless. Many 
coral pin-points. A few are as 
me as small states back home. 


left foot 


Tulagi, 
in the Solomons. 


Isabel, 


tain ridges, he would plant his right 
foot on populous Malaita, then his 
on famous Guadalcanal, 
Between them nestle Florida and 
forming the finest harbor 


Next, the giant’s right foot would 
bear down on long, narrow Santa 
where natives build giant 


march would end on Bougainville, 
largest of the Solomons and north- 
west anchor of the double chain. 


Bougainville, 125 miles long and 
48 miles maximum width, has nearly 
one-fourth of all Solomons land area. 
Its mountains are highest, reaching 
above 10,000 feet in the north. Mt. 
Bagana, one of several smoke-plumed 





Islands, has flat grasslands border- 
ing its northern coast. They led to 
its selection as a base for air power. 
The busy Henderson Field site was 
first picked by the Japs. Gold has 
been found in the Guadalcanal moun- 
tain ridge, which reaches to 8,000 
feet. 


In the New Georgia group, more 
level grasslands and _ scores of 
islands with narrow passages and 


ress against deep-rooted super- 
Stitions and the ancient feuding 
between inland and coastal tribes. 
As the war cloud passes northward, 
the natives resume work on planta- 
tions or gathering for export ivory 
nuts, sandalwood, and the trochus 
shells from which “pearl” buttons 
are made. Thousands are_ small 
farmers, raising taro root and pigs; 
other thousands live on Nature’s 
gifts along the Islands’ shores, 
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der sleep by night, and sticky, 
less flies are a plague by day. 
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bays made natural settings for in- 
trepid land and sea action. Van- 
gunu, Rendova, cone-shaped Kolom- 
bangara and Velle Lavella are large 
units of the now historic cluster. 

Mendana, a Spaniard, discovered 
the Solomons in 1568. He encouraged 
other voyagers to look for them by 
suggesting they were the source of 
gold for Solomon’s temple in Jeru- 
salem. Not rediscovered for two 





Gen. Crichlow Joins 
Requirements Section 
. 
WASHINGTON—Gen. Robert W. 
Crichlow, Jr., has been appointed 


Assistant Chief of the Requirements 
Section, Headquarters, Army Ground 


full centuries, they became a Pacific | Forces, the War Department an- 
question mark. nounced this week. Prior to his 
Stories of trades and missionaries present assignment he was Com- 


and occasional disappearances of 


manding General of the 57th Antl- 
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6 out of 6 group taste-tests, 
Royal Crown Cola leads the field! 
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j Army Quiz | 


1. Children in London picked up 
“flutterers” dropped by invading 
German bombers last week. “Flut- 
terers” are strips of silvery paper. 
The aim of the Germans in using 
them is— 

A. To make it difficult for the 
antiaircraft gunners to see the 
planes? 

B. To interfere with the opera- 
tions of detecting instruments? 

C. To provide tails for incen- 
diary bombs? 

. . 7. 

2. Most of the noise from the 
average plane comes from the en- 
gine. 

True? False? 
. . - 


3. You know, of course what the 
FBI is. But does FBIS stand for— 
A. Free Bombing In Slovakia? 
B. French Border Intra Spain? 
C. Foreign Broadcast  Intelli- 
gence Service? 
* . . 

4. American airmen are frequent- 
ly mentioned in dispatches as “fly- 
ing the hump.” Does this mean— 

A. Riding a P-38 piggyback? 

B. Crossing the mountains on 
the route between India and 
China? 

C. Making the North Atlantic 
crossing? 


5. The Senate has been discussing 
the American Legion’s “GI Bill of 
Rights.” Is this concerned with— 

A. A_ soldier’s privileges in 

Court Martial? 

B. The Soldier Vote? 
C. Bénefits for Veterans? 
* . 


* 


6. The American landings in Sicily 
and Italy were made on a definite 
date set some time in advance by 
the Allied leaders. 

True? False? 
J + . 

7. Maj. Gen. L. H. Campbell, jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, recently referred 
to the “Long Tom” as “one of the 
most remarkable pieces of fighting 
equipment the world over.” Would 
you say “Long Tom” was— 

A. The 240 mm howitzer? 

B. The famous French “75”? 

C. The 155 mm. gun on high- 
speed carriage? 
* + * 

8. Recent dispatches noted the 
“neutralizing” of Wewak by Amer- 
ican bombing planes. In the neutral- 
izing operations did the planes fly 
over— 

A. New Guinea? 
B. New Ireland? 
C. New Britain? 

* * * 

9. The abbreviation “DZ” is fre- 
quently used by officers of the Troop 


Carrier Command in referring to 
operations in Burma, Do they mean— 

A. Deployed zeros? 

B. Drop zone? 

C. Direct zenith? 

* . 7. 

10. In her travels in the "Nether- 
lands West Indies Mrs. Roosevelt 
has written of contacting “Papia- 


mento.” Is this— 
A. A special spiced food used by 


Set. Bill Mauldin is the war’s best 
cartoonist, His cartoons characterize 
the infantryman, the Queen of 
Battles. 
Time and Life magazines have de- 
voted columns to the work and per- 
sonality of 22-year-old Bill. Column- 
ist Ernie Pyle told about Bill. 
Syndicates and Books 
Millions of newspaper readers 
will soon be introduced to a new 
aspect of life at the front as United 
Features Syndicate makes its final 
arrangements for releasing Ser- 
geant Bill’s cartoons to its news- 
paper family. Army Times is mak- 
ing the final lay-outs for a cartoon 
book. 
His story of how and why Joe 
changed from a clean-shaven Fort 
Sill recruit to a_battle-toughened, 
bearded veteran is told in the foi- 
lowing story, which was reprinted 
in Life magazine. 
Bill’s Story 
Somewhere in Italy 
It’s a little difficult for me now 
to remember just when I first met 
Joe the infantryman. He didn’t ap- 
pear suddenly, and we were never 
formally introduced. He hung 
around for years and I suspect that, 
like Topsy, he just grew. 

If Joe had any beginning at all it 
must have been back in 1940. I was 
a private in an infantry rifle com- 
pany and so damn mad at my com- 
pany commander and first sergeant 
and mess sergeant and corporal that 
I wanted to get even with them all. 

After retreat, unless I had late 
KP, I would take off across the 
parade ground and spend half the 
night drawing nasty cartoons about 
the officers and mess sergeants for 
the division newspaper. Then I'd 
be sleepy and miss reveille next 
morning; the officers would have 
me where they wanted me until the 
day was over and I could go back 
and draw more cartoons. 

“Morale Factor” 

After about a year the kind gods 
with brass on their shoulders de- 
cided the cartoons were a “morale 
factor” and gave me a full-time job 
on the division newspaper. That’s 
when the private started to assert 
himself. The poor dupes should have 
seen that I was biting the hand 
that fed me and doing my darndest 
to undermine the whole officer sys- 
tem but somehow they never caught 
on. 

There was the time that a soldier 
I knew back in the States was run- 
ning a 103-degree fever. His medical 
officer sent him through two miles 
of mud and rain to get his toilet 
articles from the barracks so he 
wouldn’t keep the _ hospital-bound 
ambulance waiting. I drew a picture 
about that and when the paper ran 
it the hospital commander came 
over and raised hell. The assistant 





B. An unusual tropical diseases? 

C. A language spoken by the 
Negroes of the Netherlands West 
Indies? 





the islanders? 





(See “Quiz Answers,” Page 15.) 





Private Van Dorn 





division commander, 


tery old brigadier general, 
told him not 


cepted him and 


ee” 
“If I git there without bein’ sunk, an’ land without gittin’ 


shot, an’ meet me a gal wot ain't been dated, this might come 
in handy.” 


Mauldin Tells How Joe Grew 


blus- 
inter- 
to 


a nice, 


put the shoe on unless it fit. Then 
he clumped up two flights of stairs 
to tell me about it, laughing hoarse- 
ly. I think he must have had to run 


for his toliet 


articles himself some- 


time during his Army career. 
Back Them Up 
That’s what I haven’t been able 


to figure out about 


the cartoons. 


The officers persist in calling them 


a morale factor and 
when all 


the time the 


back them up 
idea is to 


take the wind out of their sails. 


My new life was 


comparatively 


soft but my hands will always have 
mop-handle curl. I monkeyed around 
with the infantry from time to time 
and even drove myself to live the 
horrible old life for a few days now 


and then. 
from Fort Sill 
Fort Devens 


Camp Pickett to 


to Pine Camp, 


The cartoons wandered 
to Camp Barkeley, 


and 
Camp Patrick 


Henry. They kept hammering ever- 
lasting blows at the Army system. 
It never fell but sometimes I felt 





MEF AE dt 





Z 


convinced that it was tottering and 
was content. 
“Hey Joe” 

In Sicily soldiers I knew did their 
first fighting. And that’s where Joe 
got his name. As Americans pushed 
through little mountain villages 
Sicilian kids would call out to in- 
fantrymen, “Hey, Joe! Caramella? 
Cigarette?” I had dabbled with the 
name Joe before in cartoons but 
that clinched it. I still don’t know 
why the kids picked that name but 
from then on infantry was Joe to 
them and Joe to me. In Italy once 
again kids recognized him as “Hey, 
Joe!” when they wanted bonbons 
and fags. 

So there’s Joe the average Amer- 
ican combat soldier leading a life 
he hates so bitterly that he’s fight- 
ing a war to get it over with. Over- 
seas, Joe hasn’t had much time to 
heckle the officers. He’s been con- 
cerned with keeping himself alive 
and fairly dry and well fed. It’s 
more than enough to occupy any- 
body’s time, even a guy with Joe’s 








changed his attitude about Mp, tne 
Once upon a time nobody 
MPs like Joe. They were 
catching him without a 
generally trying to make life a 
erable for him. Over here it’s 
ferent, at least where combat yp, 
are concerned. They guard CrOgg. 
roads under shellfire so supplies 
get to Joe and they take prisonen 
off Joe’s hand so he’s softeneg 
a little toward a lot of them, ” 


Joe's Griped 


Of course he'll always be 
the subject of rear-line MPs ant 
act just like they did in the State, 
Joe’s griped when he arrives jn 
Naples for a short rest after six or 
seven months of combat and he 
to ask a base section MP what all 
the campaign ribbons on the MP 
well-pressed blouse stand for. Joe 
hasn’t seen a blouse since he Joep @® 
the States. 
Joe’s sore about the soldiers’ ely 
incident too. He was driving hig 
company commander around tow, 
in their battered little jeep in search 
of relaxation. Everywhere they went 
soldiers’ clubs had “Ties must pg 
worn” signs and officers’ clubs wep 
reserved for rear-area brass hats 
Joe said, “The hell with it, sir. Let's 
go back to the front.” I drew 4 
picture about that for The Stary 
and Stripes and the commanding 
general of the rear area called up 
and raised hell. I thought of Joe's 
medical officer in the States, 
Drawing cartoons about Jee jg 
more difficult now than it was jp 
the States. Everything he did there 
was good material but here ther 
are some things you don’t kid about, 
I was in a machine-gun position 
with Joe last December when 4 
German mortar shell landed almost 
on top of us. It nicked me and put 
a hole the size of a brick in th 
chest of one of Joe's best friends, 






























































Neither Joe nor I saw anything 
funny in that so we stay off th 
subject of death. sce 


We don’t kid much about fear 
either. In the States a sentry who's 
afraid of the dark is pretty humor# 
ous. Here fear is a real and terrible 
thing. Joe is generally scared and 
he won’t deny it. He is constantly 
in danger of losing his life whether 
he is in line catching bullets on 
patrol, catching mines and grenades, 
or back in the reserve getting shelled 
and bombed and strafed. 

The aAir Forces, their mission fir 
ished, go back to reasonably com 
fortable bases. At most they are In 





mechanized branches. 


Joe knows they are doing a job anim Mess 
they have their troubles and dang aed 
—but Joe knows his infantry faces geld 
stark death 24 hours a day and his COMI 
only reward after completing N 
“mission” and pushing the enemy 0. 
back over a cold rocky mountain is — 
to follow up and push him over t spirati 
next one. as an 
It is from this constant dangef No 
and misery that Joe has develo SONN 
a sense of humor of his own—not t® Virtue 
slapstick humor but a humor that is for ur 
pretty grim and bitter sometimes “ets 
It is very hard to put out this kind 
of humor for Joe, and I feel pret N 
good because he lets me do it. J 0. 
will always have my complete —~y 


miration and respect because he 
manages to grin once in a while 








steadfast suspicion of superiors. He’s 





despite the life he leads. 





Robie, 99th Infantry Division, Camp Maxey, Tex. 










~ Pvt. Goldie Brick 


THE NEXT EXERCISE W/L 
BE DONE IN THE FOLLOWING- 


MANNER — AT THE COUNT OF 


VY — BEND OVER, GRASP 
THE RIGHT KNEE WITH 
THE LEFT HAND- THE 
LEFT KNEE WITH 
THE RIGHT HAND — 


Pager 
el 
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EXPAND THE 
CHEST, F/LL THE 
LUNGS y UP ON 
YOUR T/P TOES — 
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- SOLDIER 
SHOWS 





Give me @ thousand men who have 


entertained, rather than ten 


passa who have had no entertain- 


General John J. Pershing. 
jy this column the entertain- 
© csctien of the Special Serv- 
Division contributes items on 

shows which are in some 
interesting or outstanding. 
in these items you may 
a suggestion which will be 


to you in producing your 
ow. 

ny Upper Set 

fERCED FIELD, Calif—Day by 


and show by show the happy 
ination of GI’s and WAC’s is 
ning an established formula for 


wening of soldier entertainment. 


now, from Merced Field, a 
that really makes the lovely 
jes-in-arms an integral part 
We refer to 
gus entitled “Heaven's Above,” 
opens on a barracks scene in 
*» the lower bunks are occupied 
GI's and the uppers by WAC’s. 
incongruity is soon dispelled 


the show gets under way and tells 
he story of a rookie named Robert 


ate, who tries to enlist in 
Army and is prevented from do- 
so because the draft board cites 
plight of 10 little sisters (albeit 


yting age) who are dependent 


him for bread, butter and fra- 
protection. Robert gets around 
by taking his deferments into 
service with him as WAC’s. It’s 


wyel premise for a soldier show 


lends itself to many a plot rami- 


alion—you can easily imagine the 


scenes that can spring from 
processing, inoculation, orienta- 
and toughening basic chores 
ed upon the 10 upper-bunkers. 
en’s Above” is right! 

» . . 


Generals Liked it, Too! 


JACKSON AIR BASE, Miss.—For- 


ty genérala st an AAF conference at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., put their stamp 
of approval on the premiere per- 
formance of the Jackson Air Base’s 
all GI show, “Four Star Revue.” 
Particularly were these starred gen- 
tlemen wowed by the buck ser- 
geant’s “Dance of the Dolls” act. 
Dancing dolls (wooden ones at that!) 
went through some tough routines, 
the controling strings guided by the 
mimble fingers of the sarge. Two 
of the “dancers’—K and P, caused 
the most wows and took the most 
bows. Five glamorous Gee Eye-fuls 
(couldn’t tell ‘em from femmes, 
honest!) in the garb of chorines, 
dazzled GI buddies and _ generals 
alike. A command performance in 
Washington before Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, commanding general of the 
Air Forces, and other high-ranking 
officers, following the premiere, puts 
the “Four Star Revue” in a class by 
itself. 
7 = 7 
OVER THERE 

ANTIGUA, British West Indies— 
It took but three days to whip into 
shape one of the slickest all-soldier 
variety shows seen in these parts. 
Men of the U. S. Army, in back and 
in front of the footlights, found 
plenty of diversion in the rollicking 
numbers. A brace of GI musicians 
who were strictly in the groove, got 
the show off to a good start. Quickly 
followed “The Que Pasa Boys” with 
music and song in the Puerto Rican 
manner; a shower of corny wit by 
twin GI (nit) wits: a “female” 
chorus that tripped the light fantas- 
tic to the stepped-up tune of “Com- 
ing in on a Wing.” The “leg art” 
left little to be desired by the GI's 
who have developed imaginations to 
a superlative degree during their 
sojourn on this tropical paradise. 
The Army hostess was show director 
—and a smart one at that. 

. . . 


NEW DELHI, India—Entertain- 
ment in CBI-Land hit a new high 
with “Bamboogie,” a musical show, 
written, directed and produced by 
soldiers presented to packed houses 





at Raiders Roost. Original even to 
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N A FOOD AND 
Oo. fi- MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management.’ Over 350 Army- 
ested recipes, mess account forms, 
Benus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
feld kitchens, ‘dehydrated foods. 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 


RS’ GUIDE, 
No. A-2 Eiobth Edition (1942). 


Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
tource of study, reference and in- 
spiration on problems facing officer 
es an individual. Postpaid $2.50 
N A COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. Fi-J TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Lt. Col. C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
cletks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Peper Cover) $1.50 
Postpecid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
N A 4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
O. fi-2 IN FUNDA MENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
ed home course in basic mathe- 
Matice—military, navel and shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 
N A 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
©. FA-O THE LAW. Three books 
in one. Court-martia! prevention— 
mecns ot ‘maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2 ourt-martial 
procedure—including duties of every- 
one concerned Postpaid $1.50 
MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
No. A-6 echism Abbreviated 
tell-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and cnswers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 
ure. Postpaid 50¢ 
No A- o INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
° ULATIONS. Includes 
tile marksmanship (M1903 “Spring- 
field’) (M=1 ““Garand’’), military dis- 
Cipline, courtesies, faterior guard, 
tnd infantry pack. 350 page 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). we 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MR -epicat 
tion, completely 2 re-written, new from 
tover to cover, in editorial content, 
end illustration. Postpaid $4. 50 
a FRENCH. Strip- 
No, A- ll non - essentials, 
vith simple ope ot phonetic equiv- 
dents This companion to the fast 
telling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75¢ 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 HANDBOOK. [Captain 
H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
Provide, under one cover, a simple 
Smpilation ot the fundamentals of 
ine gunnery. Postpaid 50c 


No. A-1 13 HOW JO SAY IT N 

Ss 4 it _ - ae 

wynn. apt. Enrique C. 

Emre al bts Willard Webb. Time- 

tase book to meet needs of mili- 

Personnel, to express themse!ves 

N erstandable Postpaid 75c 

me SOLDIERS’ 

oy A- l OOK. Guide- 

a Primarily tor ter the enlisted man 

the Medical Department, coverin 
variety of subjects Postpaid $1. 


TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Written By An Exper 


ance Ones Do YOU Want? 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 Piudro READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
cerial photo reading keyed to wa. 
need of soidiers. More than hundred 
fllustrations and maps, chapters on 
foreign reading Postpaid $1.00 


TACTICS AND TECH. 
No. A-16 nique” or INFAN 
TRY. Basic. (/enth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Intantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
end Guard Duty. Postpaid $3.00 


No. A- 18 S-2 IN ACTION. pip. 


ley Thomas. Tec 

nique of securing information about 
the enemy. ‘Valuabie information to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties ot a regi imental intelligence offi- 


cer. Postpaid $1.50 

TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-25 nioue oF INFAN- 
TRY. Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description ot Tactics and Technique, 


Basic, is given above under A-16, 
Here's more advanced materici, in- 


cluding solutions. Postpaid $5.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 japio. Edited b 


William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
S. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment cf the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication, Postpaid $5.00 


ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 WAR ANNOTATED. 


Leg S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Re. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 


siconding or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it. Postpaid $2.50 
GOING TO OCS. 


No. A- 34 Gocl of every E-M. 


How to choose, apply; requirements, 
trelerences to courses and texts. Ex. 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1.00 

MODERN UDO. 
No. A-35 Chas. Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
ters, development. Postpaid $2.00 


No. A-37 CONVERSATION. By 


eee Besso. Spon- 
qanee - AAF & U. S. Navy; quick 
pepene to practical-usage Boonteh. 


ghest recommendation, class text 
4 — study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 


ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text for officers, non-coms. Re- 
vised Discipline, organization, marks- 


manship, tactics, wecpons, mc 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging. 1606 
pages. Postpaid $4.00 
ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-43 (Advanced). o m- 
panion to Basic, above). 1,000 paces. 
Postpaid $6.00 


SONGS OF MANY 
No. A- 4 WARS, Words, Music, 


for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
to Present. Just Published. 
Postpaid $3.00 





ORDER TODAY! Fill 


titles of all books desired. 
ee 


in and mail the coupon below—OR 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 





ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
send books checked above. 
ond order, or check, for $..... 
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the music scores, it was the first 
histrionie effort of the Raiders 
Roost. Players, numbering 40. 


Standout numbers; 
lude—a 12-man chorus in Cossack 
dress; a piano team that tickled the 
ribs as well as the ivories; a harem 
dance by a GI Joe. Professional tal- 
ent a-plenty gave a creditable per- 
formance under the direction of a 
Pfc who used to be a Hollywood 
producer before the commanding 
general of the Armed Forces invited 
him to join Uncle Sam’s Army. 


| Book Notes 


Wingate’s Raiders 


By Charles J. Rolo. (The Viking 
Press, New York, $2). 


The story of Wingate’s raid into 
the heart of Burma has already be- 
come tradition. Mr. Rolo has made 
a splendid report of the raid that 
beat the Japs at their own game of 
infiltration. For three months this 
sizable force of carefully chosen, 
perfectly trained fighting men 
hacked their way through a thou- 
sand miles of hitherto impenetrable 
jungle, eluding and fighting off the 
Japs, fed and supplied only from the 
air. (The RAF did such a good job 
of dropping supplies that losses be- 
came less than 2%.) 

The hero of the story is, of course, 
Wingate. The book opens with an 
excellent character sketch of the 
leader. The reader comes to under- 
stand the success of the raid through 
the leader, who believed in joint 
participation of all ranks, no dis- 
tinction between officers and men, 
and that the lowest private can con- 
tribute to a discussion of strategy. 

The raiders were not hardened 
veterans, but second line troops with 
the usual background: city clerks, 
farmers, salesmen, miners. Even 
though hardened by months of train- 
ing in Indian jungles, their exploits, 
endurance and fortitude bewilder 





the reader. 
So far-reaching are the results of 
this raid, they are incalculable. 


Much was learned about jungle war- 
fare and living conditions. Wingate’s 
little army kept ten thousand miles 


of Jap-held territory in constant 
confusion and _ panie for’ three 
months. 


Charles Rolo reports the raid with 
clear eyes and briskness. There is 
no overdramatization and little sen- 
timent. His “Wingate’s Raiders” 
ranks high among the many good 
books reporting phases of the war. 


Do You Know 
Any of These? 


The LOCATORS will appreciate any 
help that you can give in locating the 
following: 
Mrs. Albert 

(Lt, Col. 
Mrs. James 
FA) 


(Ann) 
Mrs, (Maj., MC). 
Mrs. Harold Base (Maj.). 
Mrs. Waldo Brobe srg (Marjorie) (Col.). 
Mrs. John B. Davenport (Betty) (Lt. 





es * aes rson 
QMC 
a _o— 


(Genevieve) 
(Col., 
Howard Barkley 


Col., CE, deceased). 

.> games R. Davison (Ednis) (Col., 
nf.). 

Mrs. O. C. Davidson (Mabel) (Col.). 

Mrs. W. W. Good (Wilma) (Capt, MC). 

Mrs. Edward Harke (Clara) (7, Inf.). 

Mrs. Benjamin T. Harris, Jr., (Ruth) 
(Lt. Col., Inf.). 

an, Henry L. Hille (Sue) (Lt. Col., 
SE). 

Mrs. Leland 8S. Hobbs (Lucy) (Maj. 
Gen.). 

Mrs. Harry H. Hammond (Babs) (Lt. 
Col., )». 

Mrs. Albert M. Jones (Barbara) (Maj., 
Gen.). 

Mrs. pone G. Kelly (Reva) (Col., 
rd.) 

Mrs. Wm. Kraus (Henry) (Col., MC). 

Mrs. James Earl Lackey (Lt., AC). 

Mrs. Jack Looney (Maj., Inf.). 

Mrs. Cheyney Moore (Lt. Dorothy, 
WAC) (Col. ,Inf.). 


Mrs. Harry Parcon (Peggy) (Col., CE). 


Mrs. Jack Segal (Terrv) (Col., MC). 
Mrs. Patrick Shea (Florence) (Col. or 
Gen., FA). 

Mrs. Kurt Sprengling (Lt. or Capt., 
Ord.) 

Mrs. @ S. Svare (Cara) (Maj., MC). 
Mrs. Orin H. Wrigley, Jr. (Goldie) 
(Maj., AC). 





Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz,” Page 14.) 
1. B. 
2. False. Approximately half the 
noise heard in a plane comes from 
the propellors. 


3. C. 

4. B. 

&. C. 

6. False. While an approximate 
date was probably set, the actual 


time of the landings was governed 
by weather conditions. 

7 & 

8. A. Wewak is in New Guinea, 

9. B. 

10. C. Papiamento is a jargon 
spoken by Negroes of the West 
Indies. It is a mixture of Spanish, 
Portguese, Dutch, native African 
and English. 


FRENCH PATRIOTS succeeded 
recently in substituting an entire 
edition of a clandestine newspaper, 
giving the actual facts about the 
war, in place of a Nazi-controlled 
daily. The whole edition was sold 
before the Nazis discovered the 








trick. 


Russian Inter-| = 
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MAILING NOTICE 
Postal laws do not permit the en- 


It is best to wrap your rolls 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your namé and address on cover. 
> SSSSSSSSSSSSSS_____—_—————, 









PHOTO FINISHING 


& prints, all enlarged to postcard size, 
from your roll or negatives, 25c. Wil- 


lard Studios, Box 3545X, Cleveland 18, O. 
5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, _ 15c; Ten for 
$1.00, cash or C.O.D. Send negatives 
only. DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 





REPRINTS 20 for 25; 50 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, i 7, Niagara 
Sauare Station, Buffalo. Y. 

16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 
YOUR 6-8 Bupesure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size 25e, 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 413, N.Y. 1, 





FILMS, 8 Exposures Developed, Printed 
25c, negative size. Enlarged to pcstal 
card size 35c. Send for mailing bags at 
once. Quality, Fast cerveee Guaranteed, 
Camera Craft, Box 280, . Chester, Pa. 


Roll developed ‘ ‘Super-Tan"’ treated for 
better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting neégatives and two sets 
fadeless Supertore prints 25c. 10 re- 
rints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 «nlargement coupons 
returned with ever order. Artshop 
HD100 Sweetwater, exas, 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 2c 
each. Mailers and further details upon 
request. * Foto Finishers, 
Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A. Minneapolis, Minn. 














SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service, Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 

ROLL DEV EL OPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THREE PRINTS “each "good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c, 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred N. 
Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


35 CAMERA ' Are you having 
mm. OWNERS trouble getting 
enough films these days? Then write at 
once for details about our combination 
film and finishing offer. We develop and 
enlarge your film and reload cartridge 
with guaranteed fresh clean film, all for 
one low price. Best quality work—fast 
service. Satisfaction guaranteed, Postal 


card brings full details and free mailers, 
EASTERN PHOTO LABS 
C, Baltimore, Md. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


1405 N. Charles St., Dept. 










BRILLIANT 
ENLARGMENTS 
2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 

FROM 6 EX. Ma 116 OR SMALLER ¢ 


OECKLE E =F 
12 &x. hy “16 EX, Sx - 36 EX. $1.00, 


REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3c EACH 
Mail Your Films TODAY to 
ALDEN PHOTOS 
94-7 ASTOR STN. 
BOSTON, MASS. 












Your Choice of OFFERS 


“HOBBIES _ 
JEWELRY Stones removed from rings, 
Sti" Pw assorted Lowe's, Box 





Louis 1, Mo, 
AGENTS WANTED 


Individual Serial No. Stamp and Ink Pad, 
See ad, page 3. Write for Agents’ Prices, 
BRANDT MFG. CO., 54 W. 21 St., N.Y.C, 


PERSONALIZED PATRIOTIC Items! 
Today's great sellers! Sample FREE! 
Harry V, Latz Service, Inc., 242 West 
55th Street, New York 19, -N. Y. 














HOME STUDY COURSES 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service. 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 973-N. Austin, Texas. 


RAZOR BLADES 


Double- -edged peger blades (for Gillette 





type razor) $1.50 per hundred. Post 
paid. Enclose money order or check, 
Blu-Mar Sales Co., 35 Cascade Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 1 HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one to Mother, 
Sweetheart and Friend. Sells like hot 
cakes. We supply these fast selling sou- 
venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
Camp. Sells for 50c; costs you $3.50 per 
dozen, postpaid. Send $1.00 for three 
samples, enclose cash or money order. 
Mention branch of service desired and 
location. WRITE at once to 


SYLVIA MATTISON 
Rail West End Ave. Brooklyn, N. x 


_ BILLIARD SUPPLIES | 


Billiard Cloth, I Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Wife 





Overseas’ Agents Supplied 
With Sample—Deliveries 
Made in U.S.A, 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo-8, N. Y. 
Dept. A-144 












(1) oe os dlend oan aeer 27 
(2) Roll developed and 16 FNERFOTOS, tro fode- 

proof prints of each negotive, for only... - 2S< 
FINERFOTOS,, Drawer 0-898 ., Minneapolis, Mina. 


JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 


The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm _ 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINTED CARDS 















“ae r DATE cards 100 cards for $1. 
Bell Print.. 2265 Adams Av., Norwood, O, 


NOTICE, MECHANICS 
BUILD and { fly “your own motorcycle 
powered monoplane. Easy, cheap. Test- 
ed plans, Grereatess, $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, ichigan 








REAL ESTATE 


LARGE LOTS—Elec., Paved Rd, $40.— 
$3 dn., $2 mo, NW Florida. Also in N. J. 
Nr. Atlantic City. 
ing. Comrade Delker, 
Tioga St., Phila. 


OWN A HOME 
Florida, 





Men jn Service buy- 
owner, 21107 W 
(40) Pa. 


IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
the | progressive Vet- 
erans Community our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools. churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission. Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


STAMPS 


2.500 MIXED J. 8. ~~ 
mixed foreign omnes, 

high grade, reasona 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N, W., Washington, D. C. 











$1.00. 1,000 
Ask for my 
ly priced U. 8. and 


















Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Bend, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, Parachute, Om., 
Engrs., C. A., F.A., Inf., 'Ord., 
Official Insignia, 
name, address, 
Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sem, 
Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 


ships, Dive Bombers, 
Cook, Balloon, Fighting Marine, Tanks, Jeep, 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card Sharp, Saluting 


Marine, end Funny Ones, Free Semple Kit. 
No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 


Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 


a wr rensona ue! OTATI ‘tl All | H NERY 
ah. “a 4 A. louse . shay i 

pict in service and to friends at home like a 
rsonal visit”” when you use rich, two-fold $ 

pettenery withlife- like photo- 

graph of youre at th A marvelous mo- 

Fale builder. eal gift wit ‘a friend’s picture. 
Geran Send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or 

negative for Special Box of PERSONA ALIZED Phe 


aphic STATIONERY, tnaid. Photo ~ ta 
NATIONAL PHOTO ART, Ds 


339 Janesville, Wis. 
YOUR PICTURE ON A 


PHOTOSTAMP 


Any size photo, negative or 
snapshot, reproduced stam 
size, gummed and perforated. 
Neme or initials if desired. 
Your eat returned = uh- 


harmed Acteat 
i 00 nat, $i 50 
$2.50 











100 Double 


Size 
Send Your Order Today! Money- -Order or Cash 
5x7 Bbe 
sxio ENLARGEMENT &: 
From any size negative; from any size 

Send 20c additional for copying charge. Guer- 
anted fadeless. 


ARTCRAFT PHOTO CO.”*;7- 


1600 Coney Island Ave ~ Brooklyn 20. 2m. WY. 
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PUTTING UP a bold front since the Army dratted all the men 
Wonder why she reminds us 


is Hollywood's Vicki Styles. 
of the Nazi's West Wall? 








Chesterfield Ad 


How to Help Servicemen 


NEW YORK—A novel double-bar- 
relled campaign for Chesterfield 
cigarettes starts April 10. It is based 
on running two different groups of 
advertisements simultaneously, The 
advertisements will run in morning 
and evening newspapers from coast 
to coast. 

The first group stresses the qual- 
ity of the Chesterfield tobaccos. It 
features a large-size picture of an 
actual tobacco farmer and carries 
his signed statement about the kind 
of tobacco Chesterfield buys from 
him, 

The second group pictures situa- 
tions, under the general heading of 
“Things that mean a lot these days” 
and mostly involving men in the 
service, in which a cigarette plays 
a friendly part. 

For example, one of the ads in this 
second group brings home the idea 
the servicemen should have first call 
pn the use of the telephone with a 
caption reading: “You first, soldier 


WAR 
(Continued from Page 1) 
peace, after their turn-down of the 
Russian terms two weeks ago. 
Air Attacks Continue 
American and _ British bombers 
continue their attacks on Nazi in- 
dustrial plants in Germany and 
France, notably at Augsburg, Stutt- 
gart, Munich and Brunswick. At 
Augsburg the German defenders 
used for the first time new four- 
engine fighters with rockets in their 
tails. Formerly the rockets were 
shot from the .planes’ wings. 
A number of the Allied attacks, 
particularly those in the Coastal 
area, met no defense from the air, 


indicative of the fact that the Ger- 
man air leaders prefer to take 
chances on factory damage rather 
than risk in action the rapidly- 
dwindling fighter planes of the 
Luftwaffe, 


The Japanese penetration of In- 
dia became more menacing at mid- 
week as one of the four advancing 
columns forced a British withdrawal 
in the Ukhruhl and_= another 
threatened Kohima, a key communi- 
cation center in Manipur state. Dis- 
patches note that their progress 
Was made in the face of terrific cas- 
ualties. 

As against this Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Stillwell’s American and Chinese 
force continues to make progress in 
Northern Burma. Late reports 
note that the main Jap force in 
that area is now surrounded in a 
goose-egg noose north of Shaduzup 
and that Stillwell is steadily closing 
the noose. 

Allied planes ranged over thou- 
sands of miles of the South Pacific 
during the week, attacking many 
é@nemy bases, and paying daily visits 
with bombs to Rabaul in New Brit- 

mn, A new area was touched on 

esday when a bombing attack 
me made on Hollandia, in Dutch 
ew Guinea. 





Series Shows 


. Til have a Chesterfield while 
you talk.” 

Another ad in this series carries 
the caption “Brought home guests 
for dinner, Ma...” and shows a 
group of servicemen arriving for a 
home-cooked dinner. 

The copy in the first, or farmers- 
Statement group, says “Nature and 
Science unite in making Chester- 
fields a better cigarette. Nature, 
with the farmers’ help, grows the 
world’s best tobaccos. Science then 
takes a hand and blends them to- 
gether in Chesterfield’s right com- 
bination.” 

Both series are tied into a unit 
by the use of Chesterfield’s “Five 
key-words to more smoking pleasure 


—Right Combination—World’s Best 
Tobaccos.” 
The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 


Company, the makers of Chesterfield, 
feel that the use of this double- 
header campaign will go a long way 
to establish the quality of the to- 
baccos in Chesterfield and at the 
same time to illustrate in how many 
ways the folks at home can show 
their appreciation of the men and 
women in the service by acts of 
friendliness and courtesy, 
Chesterfield’s two radio programs 
—Fred Waring’s Pleasure Time, fea- 
turing Victory Tunes chosen by the 
men of the armed forces, and John 
Nesbitt’s Passing Parade, a new pro- 
gram featuring the star story teller 
of all time, John Nesbitt—will sup- 
plement the newspaper campaign. 


WASHINGTON—The Senate last 
week passed and sent to the House 
the GI Bill of Rights, providing 
broad benefits for veterans of this 
war. Approval of the bill is so gen- 
eral that as Army Times went to 
press it looked as if the House 
might suspend the rules and rush 
the measure to the President’s desk 
before Congress goes on its Easter 
vacation. 

Vote in the Senate was unanimous, 
49 to 0, and no opposition has been 
voiced by any member of the House, 
although a few members have advo- 
cated making slight amendments. 

Only two major changes were 
made in the bill in the Senate. The 
provision was eliminated which 
would have limited educational 
benefits to veterans whose schooling 
was interrupted or prevented by 
their entering service. The other, 
also pertaining to education, would 
permit veterans eligible for more 
than one year’s schooling to con- 
tinue their training so long as their 
grades are satisfactory, without tak- 
ing additional examinations. 

The Omnibus “GI Bill of Rights” 
provides for increased hospital facil- 
ities, speedy settlements of claims 
and other protections for the dis- 
abled veterans. It provides for all 
veterans a chance to complete their 
education; a streamlined and effec- 
tive employment service; loans to 
aid them in the purchase of homes, 
farms or small businesses; 52 weeks 
of unemployment compensation; 
vocational training; a board to re- 
view discharges; and the placing of 
all these governmental functions for 
veterans under the U. S. Veterans 


‘Read’ Offers $5,000 
For Suggestions On 
Punishing Germany 


WASHINGTON—If you can use a 
thousand dollars sit down and write 
a letter to the editors of “Read” 
magazine, telling them what you'd 
do to punish Germany. 

Maybe you've already said what 
you thing in bull sessions, when 
German punishment was just one 
issue along with “Women,” “Liquor,” 
“GI Food” or other gripes and or- 
chids. Or, maybe, you've got a sub- 
conscious thought that came when 
you were on KP, “When I get to 
Berlin, I’m going to make Hitler .. .” 

“Read” magazine wants to know 
what Americans think should be 
done to Germany. It’s offering 100 
prizes to the authors of letters, up 
to 500 words in length, on the sub- 
ject. The first prize is $1,000; the 





2nd, $500; 3rd, 4th and 5th, $250; 
6th to 10th, $100; 11th through 20th, 
$75; 2ist through 30th, $50; 3ist 
through 50th, $25, and 5lst through 
100th, $10.00. 

The rules for this contest don’t 


call for anything that GI Joes can’t 
find time, place and energy to do. 
Entries may be submited either as 
letters or articles, written on only 
one side of the paper. The competi- 
tion is open to all American citizens 
except certain government officials 
and newspaper editors invited to 
help “Read” judge the letters. Ad- 
diional information may be obtained 
by writing to “War Contest Editor, 
Read Magazine, 1780 Broadway, New 
York, 19, N. Y.” 








Noted Artist Paints Training at Barkeley 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — John 
Steuart Curry, noted for his paint- 
ings depicting the American scene 
and especially the home life of the 
prairie states, arrived here this week 
on a mission to paint the activities 


of the Medical Department as he 


Medical Replace.aent Training Cen- 
ter. 

Mr. Curry said that while here 
his work will consist only of sketch- 
ing the training. The finished paint- 
ings will be done in his studio in 
Madison, Wis. He expects to do most 
of his work in the Camp Barkeley 
maneuver area depicting medical 





sees the men in training at the 


troops in field training exercises. 





AIR 


(Continued from Page 1) 
among United States planes destroy- 
ed in aerial combat any planes 
missing on combat missions on 
which enemy aircraft were present 
even though positive proof does not 
exist that the enemy planes, not 
enemy antiaircraft fire, shot them 


ENEMY LOSSES IN 
AERIAL COMBAT 


Destroyed Probably Damaged Destroyed Probably Damaged In On 
Destroyed Destroyed Air Ground 
Total 

9463 2743 3402 1579 222 575 2809 76 
United Kingdom 

3832 962 1832 . 899 
Mediterranean 

2824 789 960 814 113 397 1307 24 

Southwest Pacific and China-Burma-India 
2279 820 459 742 103 147 420 41 
South Pacific, Hawaii and Alaska 
528 172 151 23 6 183 11 


ENEMY LOSSES 
ON THE GROUND 


WAR 


down. 

The following table is solely a 
record of plane against plane, com- 
piled in all types of missions, wheth- 
er performed primarily to destroy a 
German war plant or to keep a 
region clear of enemy air: 


AAF LOSSES 


GI Bill Of Rights May 
Be Rushed to President 


Administration, which means they 
will have but a single place to go 
to learn of and obtain their rights. 

Meanwhile, the House established 
a committee of 23 members with a 
$25,000 fund to study the postwar 
military needs of the United States. 
Among the questions it will prob- 
ably study are the size of our peace- 
time Army, compulsory military 
training of youth and demobilization. 

The House also passed a bill per- 
mitting the expatriation of men who 
have left the U. S. to escape the 
draft. 

Among bills introduced this week 
were the following: 

In the House—H, H. 
hometown newspapers to 
to_ servicemen. 

a ete tue tm 
Dental Betee cles . yon a 
Dental Corps personnel. 

S. 1810, to provide for the appoint- 


4478, to permit 
be mailed free 





ment of female pilots and aviation ca- 
dets in the Air Forces, 


Clothing the Men Is } 
But What About Gir} 


LONDON—John Bull didn't 
much trouble deciding what he'g 
to clothe his sons returning 
service—he simply sat down and 
dered 1,000,000 “civilian mij 
suits, complete from hats to 
intending to distribute these 
worth about $21 each, to the boys 
they are demobilized. 

Taking into account indiy; 
sizes, tastes, etc. he ordered 
a dozen different styles and ¢q) 

“A dozen different styles, jn, 
Well, what are you going to 
about us?” wailed the  femig 
WRNS, ATS, and WAAF. “RK 
12th woman would be wearing 


outfit just like every other 
woman’s.” 

The _ girls found a champion # 
War Minister Sir James 


though— Sir James admitted 
“women in the services Presen} 
somewhat different problem 
that of the men”, and finally hit 
the idea of giving coupons and 
to each ex-servicewoman and let 
her choose her own. 








THINK IT OVER! 





Special 
Advantages 
To Servicemen 


IMMEDIATELY, 


$1,000—$2,000—$3,000 


INSURANCE, PAID 


LUMP SUM 


TO YOUR BENEFICIARY 
Or in CASH to YOU in Twenty Years! 





Insurance-and-Savings in 


Policy valid anywhere 
in world. 

Rates do not increase 
when you return to civil- 
ian life. 

Premiums deducted 
monthly from your pay. 
No medical exam neces- 
sary. 


Policies in Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies—Cover All Combat Risks—and rates 
do not increase when you leave the Service. EN- 
DOWMENT Policies recognized as Double Value: 


* ALL THESE FEATURES INCLUDED! ° 


One! 





5. Liberal Cash Loan and 
Extended Values. 
Lump sum to your bene 
ficiary, which may 
your fiancee if so de- 


6. 





AGE 1000 2000 3000 
20 4.58 8.88 13.18 
25 4.60 8.93 13.26 


Rates Per Mo., 20-Year Participating Endowment 


sired, 

7. Full coverage at 
times, even in act 
combat. 

Pol 

AGE 1000 2000 
30 4.64 9.01 13.3 
35 4.71 9.15 13 





Policies available through 


Government Personnel 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


and Other Brokerage Connections 








Print the following information 






on a separate sheet of paper 





1. Full name. 
and Rank. 4. Date enlisted. 





2. complete Military Address. 


6. Birth (Day, Month, Year, State). 7. Height and Weight 
8. Race & Nationality. 9. Married or Single. 10. Beneficiary 
(Age, Address & Relationship). 11. State whether $1000.00, 
$2000.00, $3000.00 policy desired. 








3. Serial No. 
5. Complete Home Address 





Burk Burnett Bidg. 








MAIL TO 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokerage 





Fort Worth 2, Tex® 





(Sorry—but we can’t write these policies after you have left for overseas) 





XUM 


| <| 


